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THE SECOND MINISTRY OF LORD 
SALISBURY. 


BY GILBERT VENABLES. 


In tendering the resignation of the Liberal Ministry, Mr. 
Gladstone naturally advised Her Majesty to send for the 
Marquess of Salisbury. Although he had suffered defeat at 
the hands of a combined force of Conservatives and revolted 
Liberals, he was under no obligation to regard the latter as a 
legitimate Opposition, and, besides, the Conservatives were, 
inidependently of Unionist Liberals, by far the largest party in 


the House. But the considerations which influenced Mr. 
Gladstone were by no means binding on his rival. Accord- 
ingly when the task of forming a Government was entrusted 
to him, it was in no spirit of mere courtesy or political 
chivalrousness that Lord Salisbury invited the chiefs of the 
Independent Liberals to take a share—and, if they so wished, the 
most prominent share—in the work. His attempt to form a 
coalition was dictated by a true sense of. what was best for the 
country. Knowing that the foremost and most difficult 
problem confronting the future Government would be that of 
traming for Ireland a just and enduring policy, satisfying 
legitimate aspirations while maintaining the unity of the two 
kingdoms and the supremacy of the Crown, he saw clearly 
how much more stable would be the work of the two parties 
than that of one——how much more likely to impress the Irish 
people as the expression of England’s unalterable will, and less 
likely to be hereafter set aside when the government of the 
Country should come into other hands. Nor is it easy to see 
iow, from a strictly patriotic point of view, the Marquess of 
Hartington and his colleagues could justify their rerusal of the 
invitation to take a responsible share in completing the work for 
the sake of which they had not hesitated to break up their party 


and humble their greatest leader. On the other hand, there is 
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reat weight in their contention that though their duty to their 
party is for the moment subordinated, it is not extinguished ; and 
that so long as they give the Conservatives a hearty, though 
unofficial support against the Separatists, they do all that can in 
fairness be demanded of them. It is, of course, idle to dwell upon 
a point that has been practically settled, further than to show 
how it comes to pass that the victory of two allied parties jg 
followed by a Ministry chosen exclusively from one of them. 

For the moment the majority of the Liberal party is held 
together, not by a principle, but by an individual. So long as 
Mr. Gladstone remains active in the political field, so long will he 
retain the allegiance of a body of personal followers, who act, and 
speak, and think as if he were going to live and to lead for ever. 
Nothing can be more certain than that, upon his disappearance from 
the scene, his docile followers will, to quote an expressive phrase, 
“be scattered upon the hills, as sheep having no shepherd.” 
There is hardly a man among them possessing the requisite 
ability, experience, and character to become their leader, and 
they will of necessity gravitate towards the friends from whom 
they are now divided. Both Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain are looking forward to this moment. The former still 
believes in the possible reunion of the Liberal party under Whig 
leadership—the party to consist, as before, of a great bulk of 
moderate men with a strong Radical wing. The latter is not one 
whit more disposed than he was nine or ten months ago to tolerate 
any further predominance of the “ Rip Van Winkles” and the 
“Skeletons ” of the party. Let them take themselves and their 
support whither they like. Though a firm adherent of imperial 
unity,—for which he deserves well of his country,—he believes in 
the reconstitution of his party on a basis of whole-hearted Radi- 
calism, freed from the embarrassing alliance of Whigs and 
“ Moderates.” Of the two forecasts, Mr. Chamberlain’s is cer- 
tainly that towards the fulfilment of which recent events have 
been shaping themselves ; but so long as the Marquis of Harting- 
ton and his friends entertain the belief here attributed to them, 
it is easy to see that the Conservatives, can expect from him no 
more decided support than he has promised—namely, protection 
against Separatist attacks. If the Whigs have not yet learned 
that their future lies with the Conservatives whom they have 
considerable power to influence, and not with the Radicals, 
whom they have lost the power to restrain, they must be left to 
the teaching of time. Less logical than Buridan’ s ass, who died 
of hunger from inability to choose between two bundles of hay, 
they hesitate between helping to guide the chariot of the Uon- 
servatives, and being dragged at the chariot-wheels of the 
Revolutionists. These things, however, “lie on the knees of the 
gods,” and we are more immediately concerned with the present 
than with the future. At present, except as affecting the com- 











































OF LORD SALISBURY. 259 
position of the Ministry, the determination of the Unionist 
Liberals to refuse office need not greatly affect the course of 
affairs. The assurance of their general support is a guarantee of 
strength to the Ministerialists, and should enable them to enter 
boldly on any line of policy they may choose to adopt. 

The cry for a large infusion of “new blood” into the Ministry, 
which was raised as soon as it was known that an exclusively 
Conservative Government would have to be formed, was dictated 
rather by the ambition of individuals than by the exigencies 
of the situation. In the Ministry of June, 1885, there had been 
but two or three disappointments. A variety of reasons, among 
which feeble health must be counted foremost, had made Lord 
Carnarvon unavailable. But among the other members, only the 
Hon. Edward Stanhope and Lord Stanley had been unexpectedly 
weak ; and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had not made so good 
a leader of the House of Commons as could have been wished. 
These latter, however, were comparatively young men, and there 
was no question of dispensing with them. Among the seniors of 
official rank it was felt that the Duke of Richmond would not, 
perhaps, be sorry to be exempt from the cares of office ; while 
there was a very general agreement that Mr. Cross might be very 
well content with a peerage. Apart from the trifling changes 
involved in these considerations, the occasion indicated no need 
for a general transformation scene. By retaining Lord John 
Manners and Lord Cranbrook, the party keeps the services of 
two of its keenest debaters; whilst Lord Iddesleigh’s head 
contains as shrewd a wit and as mature a wisdom as an 
to be found within the Cabinet, or in all Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council. To none of those who know enough to be 
able to appreciate him rightly, is it a matter of any surprise 
that Lord Salisbury should have chosen his old colleague to 
fill the most important post at his disposal; yet the appoint- 
ment of Lord Iddesleigh to the Foreign Secretaryship has been 
reckoned by the general public as among the surprises of recent 
Cabinet-making. No doubt vast numbers of people were misled 
by a great deal of nonsense that was talked rather more than 
a year ago when Sir Stafford Northcote was removed from the 
leadership of the House of Commons. It must be admitted, not 
that he was becoming unfit to lead the House, but that the 
House was becoming daily less fit to be led by him—less appre- 
clative of courtesy, less amenable to tact, rougher, more ill- 
mannered, and more unprincipled. He had been accustomed to 
men with whom a tacit understanding was as binding as a sealed 
agreement, and who would have disdained the sharp practice of 
“old parliamentary hands.” ‘The courtesy which in his earlier 
days was the tribute paid by conscious strength to weakness had 
come to be looked upon as a sign of enfeebled spirit. Wielders 
of the controversial bludgeon voted his style of fence effeminate 
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and his rapier a “ toasting iron.” Though it was not entirely in the 
interests of his party or his country that his removal from the 
House of Commons was urged ; though it was no secret that he 
stood in the way of personal ambitions, which had to be gratitied. 
yet, as we have said, the excuse found was, on the whole, a sutli- 
cient one, albeit the ‘veflection was not on him, but on the House 
of Commons. People generally do not take trouble to inquire 
into these matters for themselves, and the daily papers to which 
they trust either have no wish to be fair or no time to give 
to explanations. The broadest facts only of the case are looked 
at ; and so when Sir Stafford was dismissed to the Upper House, 
and, as Lord Iddesleigh, was entrusted with an office w hich 
might or might nct be a sinecure, the idea prevailed that he was 
being gently but firmly shelved. Assuredly nothing was ever 
farther from the Marquis of Salisbury’s thoughts ; few things 
could have been more disastrous to the Conservative party. As 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, it will be his duty to let the hand of 
iron be felt under the glove of silk. No one doubts the silken 
glove; no one need fear for the iron hand. Those who suppose t that 
there is no “hard pan” in Lord Iddesleigh’s composition very 
much mistake their man. There will be no > blustering diplomacy, 
nor even sensational despatches, but there will be no yielding of 
England’s interests, as if they were no more than points in Par- 
liamentary warfare, to be conceded for the sake of peace and 
quietness. - No; in placing Lord Iddesleigh at the Foreign Office, 
Lord Salisbury has appointed a man whose nature, stimulated 
by, and combined with his own, gives us almost the ideal of a 
Foreign Secretary. It is his strongest appointment. 
Unquestionably the most startling, perhaps we ought to say 
the most daring, of the new nominations to office was that of 
Lord Randolph Churchill to be Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons. It is not wise in a Prime 
Minister to pay very much attention to what the public may 
think of his appointments, provided they meet his own 
requirements. After all he is responsible, and not his critics. 
But it would perhaps have been less easy for Lord Salisbury to 
appoint Lord Randolph Churchill, if Mr. Gladstone had not last 
year made a precedent to silence all criticism by the appoint- 
ment of Sir William Harcourt to the same office. If the one 
appears at first sight a little bizarre, the other was downright 
burlesque. If Lord Randolph had not yet gained adequate political 
reputation, Sir William Harcourt had very little of such repu- 
tation to lose. If Lord Randolph Churchill is Chancellor of the 
Exchequer because he was allowed to select his own post, Sir 
William Harcourt was put into the same office because he could not 
be permitted to choose for himself. Any taunt, therefore, that may 
be directed at Lord Randolph from the opposite side can be sv 
readily retorted that. such attacks are likely to be few. But the 
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new Leader of the Commons is not reduced to retorts for his vindi- 
cation. What, after all,is the utmost that can be alleged against 
him? No one denies his ability; he has proved his powers of 
application to hard work, and his capacity for mastering the 
details of official life. No one alleges against him a low or mean 
standard of conduct, or charges him with any act of moral or 
political turpitude. If it were needed to sum up the objections 
to him in one word, we should have to be told that he is 
“shocking.” There is a shocking want of reverence for grand 
old men; a shocking habit of saying loudly what other people 
whisper humbly ; a shocking disregard of the cant which in some 
form or other is mixed up with most of our politics; a shocking 
aptitude for stirring up the dust which through a long succession 
of Governments has accumulated in quiescent departments; and, 
last of all, a shocking way of compelling men to move at a brisk 
trot when they would be better content with a gentle walk. All 
these things arouse the dislike, and to some extent the terror, 
of ordinary people,—more particularly of ordinary respectable 
people; and most especially of ordinary respectable permanent 
officials. To say that he has more than once passed beyond the 
boundaries of decorum and good taste is true enough, but means 
little more than that in making his omelettes he has broken eggs. 
No doubt his temperament is highly excitable,—excitable to the 
point of physical danger,—and he may not be always successful 
in keeping it under control; yet prolonged observation induces 
the firm conviction that he is always, when necessary, the master 
of himself, and that his apparently most extravagant outbursts 
have been calculated with a view to the effect produced. A 
natural fervour, passion, enthusiasm, excitability, thus controlled 
and disciplined, is one of the most powerful forces or faculties 
that a man can have at his disposal in swaying the minds and 
wills of his fellows, just as, when unmastered, it acts as a mere 
intoxicant, and ensures him the contempt of all men. That Lord 
Randolph Churchill has reduced, or is rapidly reducing, all his 
faculties to the position of subordination to his will and purpose 
is a thing which no one who watches him closely can doubt. 
Une feels instinctively of him that—as the French phrase it— 
“i ira loin.” To say truly, there is more danger of a physical 
breakdown than of moral or intellectual shortcomings, These 
hot fires soon burn out their furnace ; and gossip, with how much 
truth or falsehood one can never tell, attributes some at least of 
the impatience of his ambition to the belief that what he desires 
to achieve must be accomplished quickly or not at all. So many 
men have, however, liked to falsify similar gloomy apprehensions 
that we need not attach any great importance to them. 

One little incident of Lord Randolph Churchill's brief stay 
at the India Office deserves to be recorded as an encouraging 
example of his administrative capacities. It is well known that 
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the retired East India officers draw their pensions through 
banking agencies, but it is not so well known that for ey ery 
payment, a life certificate, properly attested before a justice of 
the peace, and fenced round by various formalities, was required, 
Endless were the inconveniences and annoyances to which the 
unfortunate recipients were put if they happened to be travelling, 
or at places where they were not known, or where a justice of the 
peace was not to be found, or was not a grata persona. Endless, 
too, were the flaws, and imperfections, and informalities in the 
certificates sent in, all of which caused delay, and needless work. 
and quite uncalled-for irritation. But as it was in the beginning, 
so it was last year, and ever would have been, but that. a kind 
Providence sometimes sends such a man as Lord Randolph 
Churchill into a Government Department. He saw at once how 
unnecessary was the waste of time and temper involved in this 
roundabout method, and proposed a simple reform. Let the 
respectable and responsible banks send in their lists, and let all 
the cheques be ready on the first day, the banks giving an 
indemnity in case of any wrongful payment. So the recipients 
are saved an infinity of trouble, “and get their money on the day; 
business is furthered; and the country y runs no additional risk of 
loss, Let it be oranted that such a reform was not beyond the 
capacity of an average accountant ; the fact remains that it was 
left for Lord Randolph Churchill to effect it. It is by indica- 
tions of this kind that a man shows whether he has in him the 
makings of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. If Lord Randolph 
Churchill can show the same genius for simplifying the collection 
of taxes that he has evinced for facilitating departmental pay- 
ments, he may rival the fame of our most brilliant financiers. 
Of only one other ministerial appointment can it be said that 
it comes as a surprise. Mr. Henry Matthews, Q.C., springs at once 
from the position of a barrister in private practice to the superin- 
tendence of the Home Office. That he is a Roman Catholic— 
some say “a zealous” one, as if that doubled his fault—has. been 
urged against him, but the objection is one which need not detain 
us here. Cwteris paribus, it would have been more to our liking 
had he been an English Churchman. A conscientious Roman 
Catholic may feei bound to use his high office in endeavouring to 
subvert the accepted Protestantism, ‘but so may a Jew use it to 
bring Christianity into contempt, and, more likely than either, 
a Nonconformist in office may leave no stone unturned to over- 
throw, not only the Church Establishment, but the Church that 
he desires to see disestablished. The abstract and constitutional 
argument is as strong in the one case as in the other, and as it 
has been given up in two cases out of the three, there is no valid 
reason for ‘retaining it in the third. We accept toleration in all 
cases, and, by accepting it, pledge ourselves to see that it is not 
abused. For the rest, although, like every other new man, Mr. 
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Matthews has yet to justify the choice of his chief, there are 
sood reasons why, just now, a thoroughly able lawyer should be 
placed at the Home Office. Though every day makes it less pro- 
bable that the defeat of the Home Rule Ministry will, after all, 
be followed by any immediate renewal of the dynamite campaign, 
yet it is impossible to believe that the Separatist fanatics of 
‘America will tamely acquiesce in the establishment of anything 
like peace and content in Ireland. ‘There are so many men getting 
their living by agitation, and compelled to show occasional results 
to keep up the spirits of their dupes, that we must at least be 
prepared for some effort on their part to retrieve their position 
as soon as it becomes clear that the policy of the Conservative 
Government is likely to be successful. Down to the moment 
that Parliament met for business, there was a very} wide belief 
among the Irish party that some compromise in the direction of 
Home Rule would be offered by the Conservatives, or that, at the 
worst, their inaction would afford scope for a steady and con- 
tinuous advance in the direction of Repeal. We have yet to 
learn what will be the result of the disillusionment that has fol- 
lowed the opening speeches of Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, unfolding a policy distinctly aggressive against all the 
forces that make for anarchy in Ireland, and as distinctly con- 
ciliatory and helpful towards all the forces that tend to peace and 
prosperity. It is, of course, just possible that the conspiracy may 
wholly collapse ; but it is far more probable that, as it loses the 
bulk of its adherents, the residuum will make some desperate 
effort to keep it alive. In that event we shall be glad of a young 
and energetic Home Secretary who will combine with the respon- 
sibility of action a sufficient knowledge of the law to keep him 
from having recourse to that most paralysing of all assistance, the 
“legal opinion” of others. A good deal has been said of the 
former leanings of Mr. Matthews towards Home Rule. On this 
point the critics should be brought to an.avowal. If they only 
mean to charge the Home Secretary with having changed his 
opinions, they should begin by repudiating their own great leader. 
If they hold that because a man favoured Home Rule, as con- 
ceived of by Mr. Butt, he must therefore support it according to 
the ideas of the Chicago Convention, or even as formulated in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, they have yet to learn the distinction between 
hames and things. To our thinking, the former attitude of Mr. 
Matthews on this question is a guarantee that he does not 
approach it from what may be called the purely Saxon point of 
view; whilst his present alienation from the Separatist party 
should cause them to reflect whether the course of action by 
Which they have driven him to side against them is one that 
tends towards the ultimate happiness of the country for which 
they profess such extraordinary and exclusive devotion. There 
‘s one other point in connection with Mr. Matthews which it is 
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impossible to overlook. That all Birmingham should follow My. 
Chamberlain into revolt against the Caucus, and against the 
Separatist doctrines which were being fvisted upon the Libera] 
party, though one of the most cheering political spectacles that 
this age has witnessed, was not quite so remarkable as that Con- 
servatism should have obtained a foothold in the central home of 
Radicalism. Even apart from the personal merits of Mr. Matthews, 
it was a politic thing to pay so well deserved a compliment to the 
Birmingham Conservatives as to select the man of their choice for 
a prominent place in the Ministry. And, incidentally, this selec- 
tion has been of additional significance since the opposition raised 
by Alderman Cook, on the part of the Gladstonian Liberals, to 
Mr. Matthews’ re-election. It seems to have required the humi- 
liating collapse of that movement, begun with so much hope, 
and ending in such dismal failure, to convince the Separatist 
Liberals how deep and impassable was the gulf opened between 
them and their Unionist brethren. Henceforth they should know 
that what they supposed was a mere party manceuvre or outcome 
of personal pique—a quarrel of to-day to be patched up to-morrow 
-—was a serious political movement destined to have far-reaching 
consequences, 

The most important of other fresh accessions to the Ministerial 
ranks is Sir E. Clarke, the Solicitor-General. His promotion is 
the natural reward of long and arduous service to the cause of 
Conservatism, but it is also a distinct gain to the country. 
Popular likes and dislikes are somewhat capricious, and some- 
times hard to justify ; but Sir E. Clarke is a general favourite for 
reasons by no means far to seek. It is known that he began at 
the bottom of the ladder, and that, whether in journalism or at the 
bar, he has conquered every step of it by sheer hard work and the 
help of good mother wit; not obtruding or pushing himself, but 
taking his place as he won it. In political life he has patiently 
waited his turn, and there were many who thought last year that 
he had waited long enough. Perhaps the fact that he was then 
passed by was another illustration of the truth that when a leader 
is in difficulties between two men his neglect is the higher com- 
pliment, for it is paid to the man whose loyalty is assured, whilst 
office is given to the man who might be mutinous without it. 
Mr. Cecil Raikes, the Postmaster-General, is another gentleman 
who takes office after long service in the party ranks. He is best 
known to the House of Commons as an able and strong-handed 
Chairman of Committees. Of the remaining new Ministers, 
Earl Cadogan takes the place of Lord Harrowby as Lord Privy 
Seal, whilst the Marquis of Londonderry is Lord-Lieutenant 0! 
Ireland. The former of these appointments calls for no particular 
notice. The latter has already in its favour that those most 
interested in maintaining Irish discontent affect great wrath about 
it, talking very loudly about the “hated name of Castlereagh . 
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It is true that the family has not hitherto been a popular one in 
Ireland, but the new Viceroy and Lady Castlereagh will be 
judged upon their own merits. Their functions will be quite as 
much social as political. They both have, at any rate, the advan- 
tage of being Irish, As a new Naval Lord at the Admiralty, 
Lord Charles Beresford, who has ideas of his own as to what a 
fighting fleet should be, will reinforce the reforming zeal of Lord 
George Hamilton, who returns to his place as First Lord. Of course 
new men do not come in without some older ones disappearing, 
and we miss chiefly the Earl of Harrowby, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Carnarvon, Sir William Hart-Dyke, Mr. Chaplin, 
and the Hon. Robert Bourke. Of these, the last-named has, after 
some consideration, accepted the Governorship of Madras, where, 
unless he is deficient in the genius of his family, he will probably 
show that he has an innate aptitude for rule. The absence of 
Mr. Chaplin from the Ministerial ranks is much to be regretted. 
It is understood that he was offered the Presidency of the Local 
Government Board, but declined it unless it were coupled with a 
seat in the Cabinet. At present it is quite certain that the 
members of the Cabinet are sufficiently numerous without this 
addition ; and it is also true that the particular business which 
the Government must first take in hand will not specially concern 
this department. For these reasons the Prime Minister might 
well decline to enlarge his Cabinet at present. On the other 
hand, when we come to the preparation and passing of measures 
the conduct of which must naturally be entrusted to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, there will, we presume, be 
no question as to his inclusion. It is much to be regretted that 
a difference of opinion on such a matter should deprive the 
country of services so valuable as those of Mr. Chaplin were 
likely to be. At the same time it gives an opportunity for the 
promotion of another deserving man, Mr. Ritchie, who will now 
have a wider field for the display of his abilities than he had as 
Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Of most of the other transfers from one office to another it is 
needless to say much. Lord John Manners, by exchanging the 
Post. Office for the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
practically abandons departmental work, as indeed he is fully 
entitled to do. Mr. Arthur Balfour, from having been President 
of the Local Government Board, becomes Secretary for Scotland, 
but. without a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Balfour is, perhaps, the 
most promising of all the younger statesmen of the party, except 
Lord Randolph Churchill. It is said that only his relationship 
to Lord Salisbury—who fears the imputation of nepotism—keeps 
him out of the Cabinet. The suggestion is more complimentary 
to him than to the Prime Minister. But the latter is as little 
likely to be deterred from doing justice by the fear of envious 
tongues, as to be guilty of corruptly favouring his own kinsmen. 
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Mr. Balfour is bound to rise, and can afford to bide his time. 
The remaining changes are wholly within the Cabinet, and are of 
political rather than of personal importance. To Sir Richard 
Cross’ transformation into Viscount Cross, and his transfer to the 
India Office, we have briefly alluded above. It is not so easily 
accounted for as most of the other rearrangements. When Sir 
Richard Cross was made Home Secretary, it was remarked that 
so admirable a Chairman of Quarter Sessions would be sure to do 
well. He had a good knowledge of most of the questions with 
which he would have to deal, and was painstaking, and, though 
not eloquent, a useful debater. Nor did he belie the expectations 
of his friends. But of late there has been a suspicion that he is not 
quite the man he was ; and as he has had no previous Indian ex- 
perience, his selection for the important post of Indian Secretary 
has been received with some doubtfulness. To condemn it in 
advance would be unfair; but the most that can be said is that 
Viscount Cross has a fine opportunity of rising to an occasion 
which never appeared to be within the scope of Sir R. Cross. 
The return of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to a position in which he 
formerly achieved success is of good omen for the Irish policy of 
the Government. There is not, perhaps, much original genius to 
be found in the Irish Secretary, but, with all the appearance of 
spontaneity, he is in truth a firm administrator of the will that 
is behind his own, and may be trusted to carry out the Irish 
policy of the Government with a steady hand, and with an 
intelligent appreciation of the highest kind. But the Ministerial 
change from which we hope most is that which removes Sir 
Frederick Stanley from the Colonial Office to a peerage and the 
Board of Trade, and puts in his place Sir E. Stanhope, whose 
place he fills. At the Board of Trade he will be more in the 
passionless atmosphere of profit and loss, which suits his elder 
brother so much better than any in which the illogical forces ot 
love and hate bear a part. Let us hope that in Sir E. Stanhope 
the colonies may find a minister of whom it cannot be said, as 0! 
a well-known bishop, that he has “a good head and even a 
good heart ; but no bowels.” 

For, indeed, of the three great questions confronting the 
New Ministry, the Colonial Question is perhaps the most 1m- 
portant, and the most in need of some kindlier qualities than 
even those of head and heart. Foreign policy presents, and 1s 
likely to present, many dangers and complications. The only 
existing guarantee of peace is the universal dread of what the 
next great war may have in store, but the amount of general 
belief in peace may be gauged by the magnitude of Continental 
armaments. The Irish question, too, needs all our wisdom, and 
all our patience, and a profound faith that those who are tempted 
to be weary in well-doing shall in due time reap, if they faint 
not. But while these are our dangers, our colonies are our hope 
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What will not be the value to us twenty years hence of a generous 
colonial policy now? . People write and talk as if England were 
not the mother, but the step-mother of these young nations. We 
count the chance of repayment in coin for every penny, and 
meet demands with the irritating or heart-breaking non 
possumus, aS if we were dealing, not with sons, but with 
strangers. Do parents, when starting their children in the world, 
open with them a debtor and creditor account of cash expended 
and cash received? But in this case, even if there be no higher 
motive than self-interest, who is so blind as not to see that already 
the colonies are the mainstay of our trade, as to-morrow they 
will be of our empire? What do we give them equivalent to 
the one; what shall we be able to give them equivalent to the 
other? In less than twenty years’ time the loyalty of Australia 
and Canada alone will be a stronger defence to us than if we 
possessed all the standing armies of the Continent. Let us 
generously do our duty by our sons, and not only shall we be 
happy with our quiver full of them, but they will see that we are 
not ashamed when we “speak with our enemies in the gate.” 
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MOLIERE. 
A SKETCH 
BY MARIE CORBETT KILBURN. 


I. 


JEAN Baptiste Poguelin was born in 1622 of a line of uphol- 
sterers. So far as we can glean from the scanty information 
doled to us, no predisposing influence of heredity or environ- 
ment accounts for the strong dramatic bias which showed itself 
in the swarthy, keen-eyed boy, though tradition whispers of the 
child mimicking to perfection the friends who met under his 
father’s roof, and of an indulgent grandfather standing treat to 
the play. . 

Under the protection of Louis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu, 
the drama was daily assuming greater importance as a social 
factor in France. The theatres of the Bourgogne and Marais 
prospered ; the French stage was beginning to emancipate itself 
from the domination of the classical drama, and to found a school 
which, owing much to Spain and the luxuriant over-romantic 
plays of Lope de Vega, should lie between the two extremes of 
Greek severity and Spanish licence. The plays of the great 
Rotrou, with their rich comedy, illumined by gleams of heroism 
and pathos ; the ingenious intrigues and facile dialogues of Hardi 
had paved the way for the still greater Corneille, whose first 
play, élite, was produced at the Marais when Molitre was 
seven years of age. Later on, when he was fourteen years 
old, we can picture his imagination fired by the popular 
enthusiasm for the Cid, which was received with a furore 
of public acclamation, although formally condemned by 4 
Richelieu-ridden Academy ; the masterful Cardinal being jealous 
of dramatic honours, and, besides, ambitious of adding the 
Thespian bays to his own political laurels ; Corneille himself, 
having collaborated with Rotrou, Boisrobert, Colletet, and 
De |'Etoile in the construction of that famous patch-work 
comedy, “ Les Tuileries,” for whose plot Richelieu was respon 
sible, while each of the five poets wrote one act of the 
inharmonious whole, predoomed to failure. 
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Molitre was sent to the Jesuit College, Clermont, where his 
strong individuality and the sturdy independence which in 
future years resisted even the seductions of familiar intercourse 
with the Grand Monarque himself, combined with a winning 
manner and keen insight into character to secure him a brilliant 
circle of friends: the Prince de Conti, brother of the great 
Condé, to both of whom he ultimately owed much ; Chapelle, 
who procured for him philosophical lectures from Gassendi ; 
Bernier, the traveller and friend of the Emperor Aurungzebe ; 
Hesnault, the poet and satirist of Colbert; and Cyrano de 
Bergerac, subsequently a dramatist of some ability, but better 
known as the possessor of a nose of a singular and laughter- 
provoking form, which, in combination with great physical 
courage and moral sensitiveness, is said to have involved him in 
more duels than any man of even those pugnacious days; until a 
single-handed and victorious encounter of this singular being with 
five footpads in the environs of Paris paralysed the risible muscles 
of ridicule, and, despite the peculiarity of his proboscis, permitted 
his sword to rust in its sheath. 

In 1641 Moli¢re was compelled—much against his own inclina- 
tion—to replace his father, for a time, as “valet-tapissier” to 
King Louis XIII., whom he accompanied to Narbonne. The 
experience of life and character which Moliere must have 
acquired in this tournée is incalculable. 

He was thus brought into contact for the first time with the 
magnificence of a court, the pageantry and excitement of military 
life, and the atmosphere of rivalry and intrigue which surrounded 
Richelieu, and which culminated at this time in the humiliation 
of the king’s brother and the tragic death on the scaffold of 
his favourite equerry, Cing Mars. It is rather conjectured than 
proved that during this absence Molitre first became acquainted 
with the Béjarts, with whom the larger proportion of his life was 
tobe spent. 

On his return he would seem to have studied law for a time, 
at Orleans, but his passion for matters theatrical had grown with 
his growth, and in 1643 we find him once more in Paris, organis- 
ing, in conjunction with the‘ Béjarts, a small amateur theatrical 
company, which, after performing with considerable success for 
some time, commenced to charge admissions, and dwindled 
immediately in public esteem. This little company of struggling 
strollers contained the germs of the future Théatre Frangais. 
The company of the three Béjarts rented the Metayers Tennis 
Court in Paris, and M. Cotin records a deed, in which it is agreed 
that Molitre, Clérin, and Joseph Béjart “shall select their parts 
alternately, Madeleine Béjart shall play what rdles she pleases.” 
The Béjarts were of good family and position, their father holding 
4 post. in the department of the woods and forests, the official 
stipend of which was, however, quite inadequate for the education 
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and maintenance of eleven children. At the age of seventeen 
Madeleine appears to have felt a strong vocation for the theatre. 
and in 1643 we find associated with her her elder brother, 
Joseph, a conscientious actor, hampered by an incurable stammer, 
and Geneviéve, who was six years Madeleine’s junior. Later on 
a younger brother, Louis, who was lame from a sword-thrust in 
the thigh, also joined the company. His defect does not seem to 
have prevented his being an excellent actor, and his ready wit 
procured him the surname of “ L’Eguisé.” The part of La 
Fléche, in Moliére’s comedy L’Avare, was written for him: 
and in consequence of an allusion in the text to his infirmity, 
actors who subsequently appeared in that dle usually assumed a 
limping gait. 

Having entirely broken with his father, Molitre threw in his 
lot with the family of Béjart when twenty-one years old, and 
until the day of his death their fortunes remained indisolubly 
linked together. The master spirit of the little company at this 
time was Madeleine, manageress, treasurer, leading actress from 
queens to soubrettes, and occasionally playwright; an auburn- 
haired, imperious beauty, with a talent for administration and 
organisation, confident, clever, undaunted by failure. Under her 
auspices, and with Moliére as their nominal head, they rented the 
Metayer’s Tennis Court in Paris, and calling themselves “ L’ Illustre 
Théatre,’ embarked on three years of debt, failure, and difficulty. 
In spite of the patronage of Gaston of Orleans and Henry of 
Guise, the disasters of the company culminated in 1645; the 
charges of the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker, 
could no longer be paid, and, at the suit of the latter, Moliére 
was arrested and thrown into the prison of Le Chatelet. 

The company was completely disorganised; but a friend 
appears to have come to the rescue, and become bail for the 
amount. Not, it would seem, an influential patron, but a master 
paviour, whose name first appears in this connection appended to 
a contract for mending the approaches to Metayer’s Tennis Court, 
and who, probably, was himself a creditor. Twenty-nine years 
later he again emerges from obscurity as the second husband of 
Genevieve Béjart. Soon after Moliére’s release, a partial recon- 
ciliation seems to have been effected between him and his father, 
who repaid Leonard Aubrey. 

The little company now determined to turn their backs upon 
an unappreciative capital, and commenced a provincial pilgrimage 
which proved to be of twelve years’ duration. From the cold 
grey of the dawn few could predict the brilliancy of the noontide, 
the splendour of the setting sun. They wandered with varying 
fortune of sunshine and storm; now, received with hearty 
applause ; now, ousted from popular favour by a rival perform- 
ance given by marionettes ; playing tragedies, comedies, farces, t0 
suit the taste of their audience of the moment. Moliére was 20 
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longer manager. The company was provided with a titular head 
and effective scene-painter in Du Fresne, an artist with a keen 
eye for the stage picturesque; and Madeleine’s business aptitude 
loft Moliére free to wield his pen on pieces for the needs of the 
moment, and to collect notes, types, situations, for his immortal 
comedies of the future, many of which were probably amplified 
from the materials gathered in these wander years. Of the plays 
from Molitre’s hand performed by “L’Lilustre Théatre” on their 
travels, only two have survived, La Jalousie de Barbowillé and 
Le Médecin Volant, until we find his L’Ltowrdi creating soigreat 
a sensation at Lyons, that a rival manager in the town was com- 
pelled to close his doors, and before long found himself deserted 
by the pick of his artistes, who hastened to tender their 
homage to Moliére, and to offer him their services. 

From this time the tide turned ; the days of penury and priva- 
tion were at an end. 

Among the new recruits were many valuable accessions to the 
company ; Du Croisy, the queenly Mdlle. Dupare and her 
husband, the gentle Mdile. Debrie and her husband, a brute in 
private life, a buffoon on the stage. “L'Illustre Théadtre” now 


mustered almost the entire company, soon after so famous in 


Paris as “‘ La Troupe de Monsieur.” 

The two actresses above mentioned were also destined to have 
no less an effect on Moliére’s private life. The beauty of Mdlle. 
Dupare—aptly christened “ Marquise ”—inspired him from the 
first with passionate admiration, but the statuesque, self-conscious 
enchantress was deaf to his entreaties. Cold and calculating by 
nature, and little liable to be led away by impulse, she was also 
ambitious, and could not foresee the brilliant future of the 
strolling provincial actor and manager. Contemporary writers 
are apt to rail at her want of appreciation, rather than to extol 
her virtue ; probably doubting whether the huge mass of flesh 
she called husband—the “ Gros René” of Le Dépit Amoureua, 
and many subsequent comedies—was capable of inspiring any 
warmth in the ice-maiden round whom the most lambent wits of 
the day played in vain. Be that as it may, she appears to have 
been barely warmed, much less scorched, by the flames which 
consumed in turn Moliére, the two Corneilles, and La Fontaine, 
and to have given her elephantine spouse little cause for jealousy. 
Molitre chafed bitterly under her steady repulsion of his 
advances, but without result. 

Among the recent additions to his troupe was another actress 
of scarcely less charm, if fewer pretensions, Catherine Debrie. 
Slight and girlish in figure, her delicate, mobile features har- 
monising with a highly-strung, sensitive temperament, the fine 
artistic perceptions of the ideal ingénue of her day, were rather 
due to a retined, sympathetic nature than to any very great 
degree of brain power. Deeply unhappy in her own domestic 
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relations, Debrie—buffoon, drunkard, and tyrant—being utterly 
incapable of recognising the gentle harmonies of such a nature, 
she offered to Molitre a sympathy so full of tact and delicate 
comprehension, as in course of time to efface its cause, and induce 
him to plead with her that she had only too effectually consoled 
him and herself reopened the old wound which her soothing arts 
had healed. Mademoiselle Debrie’s gentle and enduring affection 
for Molitre ceased only with her life, and the days which he 
passed with her form the one idyllic episode in a storm-tossed 
life of struggle and embittered passion. 

About this time, in the course of his wanderings—which would 
seem to have extended as far as Vienna—Moliére again came 
across his old schoolfellow, the Prince de Conti, who warmly 
resumed their old friendship, entertained him royally, applauded 
the performances of the company, and promised to exert his 
influence on their behalf. He even offered Molitre the position 
of his secretary, which was, however, declined without hesitation. 
“Let us,” said Moliére, “ not displace ourselves; a tolerable 
author may be a bad secretary, and, besides, I cannot desert my 
players.” It is possible he was also deterred by the fate of his 
predecessor, Sarrasin, who had enraged the Prince by his 
advocacy of his marriage with one of Mazarin’s nieces; in the 
heat of the altercation his patron struck the unfortunate secretary 
with the tongs, and the blow, falling on his temple, caused 
his death. : 

At Lyons, too, Moliére fell in with D’Assoucy and his lute; 
that picturesque survival of the days of trouvéres and troubadours, 
wandering, followed by his two little pages, from town to town, 
and village to village, singing at each place the results of 
past {strange adventures and bizarre experiences while gleaning 
materials for future impromptus. For three months he lived 
with the genial and sociable comedians, and his songs, in which 
he never tires of praising the joviality of the company, the 
excellence of the viands, and the quality of the hypocras, prove 
that the days of stint were ended indeed. 

But Molére and his company were destined for a wider 
brilliancy than to traverse, comet fashion, the skies of far-lying 
provinces, momentarily eclipsing fixed local stars. By the w ell- 
directed influence of the Prince de Conti a permission arrived to 
play before the Grand Monarque, Louis XIV. himself, and a 
hurried demarch upon the capital began. Pausing at Rouen, 
pending final settlement of details, they encountered the two 
Corneilles, who both singed their wings at the candle of the fair 
Marquise du Pare, though kindling it no brighter for their added 
fuel. The acquaintance seemed, however, to suggest to her her 
greater fitness to shine in the clear lamps of tragedy than the 
flickering sconce—flinging alternately lights and shadows—of 
comedy. In 1659 we find her forsaking Molitre to play in 4 
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tragedy of Corneille’s at the Marais; but the attraction exerted 
by the great comedian over all who once enlisted under him is a 
matked characteristic of his whole career, and in one year the 
names of the two Du Parcs again appeared on his playbills. 

In 1658 “L'Illustre Théatre "—soon no longer to be thus 
described—played before the king, appearing by royal command 
in Corneille’s tragedy Nicomede, whose weight crushed the lively 
comedians, moving stiffly in unwonted grooves. The court chilled 
them by its critical non-appreciation, the king was grave and 
unmoved, and the curtain fell on an undoubted “ frost.” Momen- 
tarily dashed, Molitre took courage for a plunge, and stepping 
forward craved the royal indulgence, and permission to present 
one of the “ trifles” which had roused provincial plaudits. The 
king signified assent. Le Docteur Amoureux relaxed the rigid 
assemblage, and, at its close, the laughing king, despite late and 
long sedentary hours, demanded “something else.” The “ frost” 
had thawed indeed, and as “ Ja Troupe de Monsieur” Moliére and 
his company stood full in the sunshine of the king’s favour, and 
established themselves:in the Petit Bourbon Theatre, playing at 
first alternately with the italian comedians, who had for some 
time been in possession of its stage. 

In 1659, when the “Troupe de Monsieur ” threw open its doors 
and let in the searching light of Parisian criticism, the follies of 
the Hotel Rambouillet were at their height. Molitre was quick 
to'perceive the underlying dramatic elements, and with inimit- 
able wit, biting irony, and sarcasm as delicate as it was keen, had 
the courage to attack this dominant coterie. His Precieuses 
Ridicules was the first instance of such a satire on contemporary 
manners, painted direct from the life, and.so truly aimed was the 
shaft that it went straight home to its mark. “Henceforth,” said 
the critic Ménage to the poet Chapelain, as they left the theatre, 
“we must burn what we have worshipped, and worship what we 
have burned.” The great temple of bad taste, whose ritual con- 
sisted of involved metaphor, attenuated wit, and strained gallantry, 
was doomed, and Paris stood agaze to see the scourge of the 
moralist in the hands of the comedian. The popularity of Les 
Precieuses was such that for four months it had to be played 
twice in the twenty-four hours. 

The caste may still be of some interest :— 


MARQUIS DE MASCARILLE . ‘ ; ; ; . . MOLIERE 
VicomTg DE YODELET . ; etary ° , ; J ODELET 
rpms bon bourgeois. , ; ° . ° > L’Ept 
AGRANGE , LAGRANGE 
Ducrorsy amants rebutés . ‘DL ei tke . Demener Gia 
AuManzor Laquais des Precieuses . . » + «. ~ « ~ #£YDEBRIE ie 
MaDELON ‘ : ; ° . MADEMOISELLE DEBRIE 
CaTHos : : Not known (probably MADELEINE BEJarRrT) 
MaRorte, servant des Precieuses : : . . , MAROTTE. 


L'Epi and Lagrange were both new accessions to the company. 
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The latter, both before and behind the scenes, proved himself g 
valuable aide-de-camp ; he remained with Moliére until his death, 
subsequently assisted his widow to keep the disorganised company 
together, and lived to play in the Comédie Frangaise. For hin 
many of Moliére’s best parts were written, he excelled in the 
réle of the ardent, yet tender and deferential lover, and shared with 
Mademoiselle Debrie the secret of perennial youth. He deserves 
also more than passing mention as Moliére’s first biographer. 

About this time, Moliére produced before the king, at a brilliant 
féte given by Fouquet, his comedy-ballet of Les Fdcheuz, in 
which he satirised most of those present, and, luckily, caught the 
royal fancy, At the close of the first representation the king 
himself ‘pointed out M. de Soyecourt, Chasseur du Roi, remark- 
ing; “There is one great original you have not yet copied.” On 
this hint the character of “ Dorante” was added, and played six 
days later. 

Louis XIV. admitted Moliére, who at this time resumed the 
appointment of valet-tapissier du roi, to a familiarity of inter- 
course, which was probably not only due to a keen appreciation 
of his keen and whimsical humour, but to the frank freedom of 
speech which he permitted himself in the midst of a servile court. 
The low social estimation of an actor rendered Moliére, who was 
a pleasant aigre-doux to the king, gall and wor mwood to the 
noblesse, who objected to the presence of the comedian at their 
table, and even declined to make the king’s bed with him. Hear- 
ing this, the king remarked, “I hear my courtiers object to sit 
down to meals with you, M. Moliére; perhaps you will let me 
have the honour they so little appreciate. Let my ‘en cas de 
nuit’ be served.” The light repast which waited day and night 
the caprice of the royal appetite was set before them, and the 
distinction of sharing it, hitherto coveted in vain, thus being stolen 
by the comedian from the court, at least ensured him no lack of 
emulous entertainers. 

In this same year Moliére migrated to the magnificent theatre 
of the Palais Royal, built by Richelieu, where he opened with 
Don Garcie, to be succeeded in time by LI’ Ecole des Maris, in 
the caste of which, in the small rdle of Leonor, we find for the 
first time the name of Armande Béjart, younger sister, or some 
say daughter, of Madeleine. Not critically beautiful, say the 
chroniclers ; the mouth too wide ; the eyes, if brilliant, too small, 
Molire himself paints her portrait as “ Lucile” in the Bourgeots 
Gentilhomme (act iii, se. 9). The nonchalant, capricious 
coquette, whose beauty might be questioned, but whose grace, 
fascination, and charm made sport of criticism, was destined to 
be the Tantalus fruit of the great comedian’s life, exciting 
always the passion she starved, luring while she eluded, tor- 
menting while’she’ enticed. She was “nineteen ; Moliére, forty- 
nine. In this same play, L’Ecole des Maris, though Moliére 
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layed “Sganarelle,” it was in “ Ariste” that he avowed to 
himself his hopes. 

«Mon dessein n’est pas de la tyranniser,” says Ariste of his 
young bride. 

“ Je sais bien que nos ans ne se rapporte guére, 
Et je laisse 4 son choix liberté tout entiére. 
Si quatre mille écus de rente bien venants, 
Une grande tendresse et des soins complaisants, 
Peuvent & son avis, pour un tel mariage, 
Réparer chez nous l’inégalité d’age, 
Elle peut m’épouser.” 

He declares his intention-of permitting her to enjoy “society, 
balls, and comedies.” “And if she likes to spend ‘in dress, 
linen, and bows,’ to try to fall in with the ‘natural wishes 
of a young girl,—a pleasure,’ he adds, “which, if one has the 
means, one may permit oneself.” As Sganarelle retorts on 
Ariste, “C’est tout sucre et tout miel.” The prospect thus 
offered to the worldly and frivolous coquette of unlimited 
indulgences, jewels, and “chiffons” chimed with her ambitions, 
but there was included in her corbeille one gift besides, which 
she could well have dispensed with, which embarrased her, and 
which she threw aside—the heart of her husband. The marriage 
took place in 1662. The gentle reign of Catherine Debrie was 
over, and the capricious Armande enthroned in her stead. 
Mademoiselle Debrie, though heartbroken at the rupture of the 
tie which had Jasted nine happy years, appears to have risen 
above the inutilities of reproach, and continued to perform in 
the company. 


In the year of his marriage Molitre produced L’Xcole des 


Femmes, in which we can trace that the illusion which had veiled. 


the facts to him is already torn aside. It was a marked charac- 
teristic of the man to reflect in his plays, not only the life 
passing round him, but his own personality. We may note 
that “ Arnolphe,” in L’ Ecole des Femmes, lacks the blind confidence 
ot “Ariste”’ in L’Ecole des Maris. He repines already that 
twenty years of added experience rather hinder than assist him 
either to control, or to conquer, the heart of his wife. 

In L’Ecole des Femmes, Mademoiselle Debrie created the rédle 
of “Agnes,” the innocent hoyden, who, touched by her tender 
grace, became charming; one of her most inimitable impersona- 
tions and the réle with which her name is indissolubly connected. 
Ten years later, when she had performed with Moliére for nearly 
‘wenty years, a younger actress of great merit, Mademoiselle 
vucroisy, was entrusted with the part. ‘The audience rose in 
indignation, volubly demanding Mademoiselle Debrie, who’ was 
oreed to re-appear, and to play that evening in her walking dress, 
radiant with triumph and with inextinguishable youth! — . 

he play, however, when first produced, raised much discussion, 


especially amongst the purists of diction, who took. exception to. 
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MOLIERE. 





many of its expressions, one of which, “ tarte 4 la créme,” almost 
passed into a proverb. This induced Moliare to bring out on his 
own stage a lively bit of dialogue, entitled La Critique sur 
I’ Ecole des Femmes, in which his sharp irony effectually turned 
the edge of his opponents’ weapons. 

In 1664, the year of the production of Turtuffe, Racine’s 
Andromache also appeared. A year or two previously, its 
author, a young ecclesiastic of winning manners and faultless 
attire, brought to Moliére his first dramatic essay, a tragedy, 
called Le Thebaide, in which the great master of comedy was 


‘quick to detect the promise of genius under much that was 


youthful and immature. Always eager to aid striving talent to 
climb the toilsome initial rungs, he assisted the young poet with 
many hints culled from his own long experience, and added 
that more solid encouragement—a first commission. The result 
was hardly equal to his anticipations, but the genius of 
Racine reached maturity at a bound; Andromache was a 
revelation, and from its production Molitre and Corneille were 
fain to recognise above the social horizon a star of their own 
magnitude. The Palais Royal needed all the attraction of 
Tartuffe to maintain its supremacy. 

Mademoiselle du Pare also had, for the second time, forsaken 
comedy for tragedy. Her colossal spouse was dead, and, deprived 
of this. substantial bulwark, her virtue proved no longer 
impregnable, and the dark eyes and insinuating address of the 
young poet prevailed. For one year she shared his fresh ly- 
gathered laurels, and played in the great tragedy which opened 


to him fame’s colder gates. The next year they closed upon her. 
She died suddenly. 


“ L’ Hotel de Bourgogne est en deuil, 
Depuis peu voyant au cerceuil 
Son Andromache si brillante, 
Si charmante et si triomphante,”’ 
sings Robinet. 


Racine appears to have been on unfriendly terms with Moliére 
and to have forgotten former kindnesses ; indeed, it is characteristic 
of him, that he locked between the covers of his tragedies all the 
noble, earnest, and devoted sentiments with w hich they were 
inspired, and retained for his friends the cold criticism, heartless 
insincerity, and self-seeking arrogance which formed the residuum 
of his. character. 

The production of Tartuffe, of Le Festin de Pierre, and o 
Le Misanthrope, forms an era in Moliére’s art. There is little 
doubt that in them he depicts a crisisin his own life. Under the 
laughing mask of comedy we may have divined before the traces 
of tears, but in these three plays the mask is laid aside. 


(To be continued.) 






























ON THE THAMES. 
BY RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


Tue courtly gentlemen who used to take the air at Twickenham 
and afterwards write their experiences in formal iambics, were 
wont to call the river they pretended to love “ Silver Thames.” 
There is no proof that the poets of the Georgian era were more 
accurate than any other poets have ever been, and the probability 
is that the Thames, in the days of good Queen Anne, was even 
more of a sewer than it is now. It was the fashion, however, to 
float up and down on the tideway, seated in uncomfortable gildel 
barges, dressed in garments which, whatever their artistic 
capabilities may have been, were certainly not the best suited 
for either hot weather or hard work. It was also the fashion to 
consider that the air of the Thames Valley was peculiarly healthy. 
When the speculative builder, for reasons which those who have 
been unfortunate enough to live in gabled cottages will readily 
appreciate, made “ Queen Anne” the fashion, it was the most 
natural thing in the world that the Thames should take the fancy 
of the revivalists. Ladies and gentlemen who, all the week, 
looked, or tried to look, through square-paned windows at 
Bedford Park or Hampstead, on Sunday migrated to Sunbury, 
Staines, or Maidenhead. In short, it was sesthetic to admire the 
Thames. 

Before the sesthetic furore, the little inns which dot the banks 
from Folly Bridge to Teddington Lock subsisted mainly upon 
the scant and frugal patronage of the rowing man and angler. 
lhe little villages slumbered on, their only excitement being 
a Christmas flood or a summer pestilence. The inns were cheap, 
because custom was scarce and customers poor; the villages 
picturesque, because no one had ever attempted to “improve” 
them; they were dirty, but then dirt forms an essential part 
ot the picturesque. It is both curious and painful to note the 
tise of the Thames in public favour. Soon after Rob Roy wrote 
8 Camping-out experiences, it was my fortune to spend a few 
weeks camping out on the Thames. I was stoned for a madman! 
In those days, tish of all sorts were not uncommon in the waters 
of the upper river, and anglers were wont to stay at a quaint inn, 
tot a hundred miles from Goring, remunerating mine host for food 
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278 ON THE THAMES. 


and lodging at the not exorbitant rate of thirty shillings per 
seven days. Another and more enterprising proprietor at the 
same hostelry charged me, last week, five shillings for a plate 
of Yankee bam! 

In the old days worship of the Thames was a select cult—a 
pleasant freemasonry existed amongst the rowing men, and the 
same faces were to be seen year after year. Then poor Field was 
more than a memory, and his house at Cleeve was famed for its 
gatherings of smart folk. If his pale ghost haunting the fields of 
asphodel, as he fondly hoped it would, could see his well-loved 
Cleeve reach to-day, with its rows of red-brick villas and flaming 
announcements of *‘ desirable mansions,” it would praise Poseidon 
for having whelmed him in Moulsford waters before the speculator 
should have cut down his pollards and driven the lazy chub to 
less perturbed pools. Those were the days of little dinners at the 
Lamb at Benson; evenings when we discussed cotelettes ad la 
Reforme with the burly Templar under the elms at Moulsford; 
days when the head-waiter at the “ Christopher” had still comet 
claret ; the days when launches were to be counted by the dozen, 
when Salter was king of the river, when house-boats were un- 
known ; days when the “Red Lion” lawn was as select as the 
lawn at Ascot, days before concrete had made hideous lock and 
lasher; days of quiet, of well-known faces, and of practised 
watermen. That all is altered now we know to our cost. ‘Arry, 
striped like any dragon-fly, flounders with his ’Arriet on the 
broad waters of Nuneham, makes the wharf at Pangbourne 
resound to the strains of “Charlie Dilke,”’ and fights all Sunday 
afternoon at Boulters. He is not the ’Arry of Whitechapel or 
Seven Dials, who is, after all, a much-abused person with a natural 
turn of wit, who, so long as you give him the right to get drunk, 
will molest no one, but quite another sort of person. The 
Thames ’Arry is a young person who has only one idea, and that 
is to be fashionable. In an evil moment he was led to believe 
that the correct thing to do was to row up and down the river, 
so to the river he went. Money is no object to him ; he invests 
boats of every description, he may be seen punting past Clieveden 
in a brand new mahogany punt, upholstered in blue satin, oF 
sculling in gilded skiff carpeted with a Persian rug, ‘Armet 
fanning herself on a scarlet plush cushion. But though he 
may adorn his canoe with the skin of a Bengal tiger, o 
build his launch of the cedars of Lebanon, he is ’Arry all the 
same. He is utterly incapable of understanding the river he 
affects. He invariably punts with a pole so light and brittle 
as to be quite useless in the hands of a man who mealls 
business. He attires himself for his expedition in a brow? 
deerstalker hat, a high and abnormally stiffened collar, a spotless 
striped shirt, and he never, no never, is seen without a broad 
leathern belt, from which hangs a fermidable knife. I have neve! 
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met any one of these gentlemen who could explain why he wore 
either knife or belt; and some, in a moment of weakness, have 
heen known to confess that both were extremely uncomfortable, 
but still they are the inevitable companions of the modern puntsman. 
Thus arrayed, “Arry in his punt is more dangerous than the 
swiftest launch, more to be dreaded than the most ferocious 
bargee. He does not want to be a terror; indeed, he longs to 
pose as & waterman, but he is the victim of circumstances. 
In an evil moment he decided that punts were chic: knowing 
nothing of the river, how he could tell that they were very 
dificult things to manage! nobody warned him, and the unfortu- 
nate creature now flounders in a perpetual perspiration at the 
merey of every eddy. Give him a wide berth, for he is not to be 
trusted. He may be going along smoothly enough, when down 
oes his pole into a hole. He is helpless; and woe betide the 
boat he may be near. Yet his gyrations are amusing, if watched at 
a safe distance. Little use is that polished belt, his knife cannot help 
him—the bank is his only friend. At locks he prefers to charge 
broadside, and trust to the hitcher and kindness of the lock-keeper. 
After a long day he is a sad sight, the glory of his starch has 
departed, his belt lies discarded at the bottom of the punt, he 
is generally wet, dishevelled, and out of temper. Be he a wise man 
he will not venture on too long a jaunt, but seek the safety of an 
overhanging tree, under which he may read a yellow book and 
smoke ninepenny cigars of abnormal length. I counted forty- 
eight such gentry under the woods of Clieveden last Sunday. 
Like the now historic critic, these young men feed their thews 
and muscle on chicken and cheap champagne. So great is their 
consumption of the latter, that 1 notice a firm specially advertises 
“a cheap wine at three shillings a bottle, suitable for the river.” 


Of late the young gentleman who affects the river has become the. 


victim of a new craze, the Canadian canoe. That he should have 
chosen such a craft in which to disport himself shows more con- 
clusively than any words can how little he understands either the 
Thames or its boats. A punt is a useful thing, it is not easily 
upset, it is very steady, will carry considerable weight, and is 
comfortable for a.river like the Thames: with a good bottom and 
a slow stream it is as good a ship as a man can wish for. It 
only requires to be well managed. But a Canadian canoe 
‘is as much out of place as a racing yacht would be. 
It was built for rapid waters, it is the liveliest craft 


known, but is slow, and on a sluggish stream is utterly incon- 


grous. Yet our Thames ’Arry laboriously paddles about all 
day cramped up-in his canoe, utterly unconscious that to a 
Canadian voyageur he would be food for laughter inextinguish- 
able. He fondly imagines that he knows quite as much as a 
half-breed about canoes, little imagining that the wily Canuck 
now builds, specially for English taste, an ugly flat tub, with no 
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lines and no buoyancy. Canves were made for rapids, but the 
striped abortions one sees daily on the river would infallibly fill 
in the first “riff’’ Our friend, however, attires himself in a gi] 
shirt, with a cap to match, perches on the stern of his: boat, and 
wobbles uncomfortably through his Sabbath-day’s-journey. Nine 
out of every ten eanoeists have never learned the right way to 
paddle, and having expended immense energy in the first getting 
a “way” on, expend an equal amount in stopping themselves 

Still, they-show otf their silken attire, and it would be cruel to 
disturb their conceit by suggesting that the true canoeist kneels 
to his work—’Arry could never kneel, it would spoil :his-gorgeous 
trousers. 

It must be confessed that ’Arry is best seen to advantage on a 
launch. Here, in wholesome dread of the Conservaney bye- 
laws, he abdicates in favour of a paid waterman,.who knows 
his business, and despises his master accordingly. I heartily 
wish that ’Arry could decide that the correct thing, and the only 
thing, was “hiring launches,” for a hired launch is licensed under 
the eye of the law, and can be kept in order by any policeman. 
As his only recreation seems to be the drinking of champagne, 
he could indulge it to his heart’s content by paying so much a 
day to the proprietor of the boat; he would still be able to say 
that he had been “ on the river,” he could still wear belt and dagger, 
the silk or striped coat, his stiff collars would never get limp, he 
would be ‘saved from many a ducking, and the river would be 
again given over to those who love boating for the sake of the 
exercise. But the enormous increase in the number of small 
launches seems to point to the fact that “Arry means owning his 
own boat, in which case the Conservancy will have to revise their 
laws. This season I have noticed numbers of twenty and thirty 
feet launches, and many driven by the great ’Arry in person. 
They are always overcrowded, for the gilded youth are gregarious, 
and they invariably steam too fast. The launch builder knows 
his customer, and builds recklessly; any boat will suit—one 
which buries her nose, and makes swell enough for a tug is the 
latest fashion—and a boat: which would carr y six: W ith safety, 
when loaded down to the combing, sends off a wave which makes 
the unfortunates in skiffs dance for half an hour. These small 
launches are the latest pest, and must be promptly brought to 
book by the authorities. The Conservancy, though it cares little 
for the lives or conveniences of those who use the Thames, is 
jealous of its banks, and these are in danger; such danger finds 
its own remedy as soon as it touches the pockets. We cannot 
complain that these little launches: hide their identity. The 
youths who run them, proud of their imaginative powers, paint 
the name of their boat boldly enough. Beautiful names they are 
too—“ Oof Bird,” to wit. 


But it has always been strange to me why, though launches 
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are duly registered and under control, house-boats should have 
hitherto been left to their own sweet devices; The house-boat is 
almost entirely a creation of the past few years. It is true some 
few enthusiasts, such as Keeley Halswelle, Captain Weldon, and 
others have lived in house-boats for many years, but whilst a 
decade back. such boats might have been counted in dozens, they 
now number by hundreds. Hardly a reach: but has its- quota.. 
Their inhabitants it must be confessed are in the main harmless 
enthusiasts, well-behaved, and more or less practical oars.. Living 
as they actually do on the stream, some knowledge of boating, 
however slight, is a necessity. But it is not the inhabitants 
themselves, but their boats which require looking after. Let: me 
give one example. Without mentioning names; there is a reach 
within easy distance of town, on which are moored some seven 
boats. On the bank isa village, the villagers, and the quasi-fashion- 
able folk who spend their summer in this village, are dependent 
for their water supply upon wells. These wells, disguise it as you 
will, are merely full of river water. The level of the village is 
certainly below the bed of the river.. All the winter months it is 
ina chronic state of flood.. A dry summer would empty half the 
wells. All the house-boats undisguisedly drain into the reach. 
Onawarm summer day, garbage, sewage, and the incongruous 
refuse from half-a-dozen families float up and down on the 
stream. I noticed an empty bottle in the same spot for a whole 
week. In every little creek, thick, black mud has collected to a 
depth of sometimes three and sometimes four feet.. As the water 
falls) the sun draws odours unmentionable from the fetid banks. 
The present season has: been phenomenally wet, we had good 
strong floods in June ;. what must be the sanitary condition of the 
reach I mention, after a dry season, I. leave my readers to judge. 


Small-pox has been steady in the neighbourhood ever since April. 


It might be chronic by the apathy exhibited. Yet this reach is, 
sanitarily speaking, most: favourably situated, for the village and 


its boats lie on the outside of the bend, round which what stream. 


there is washes. In many another spot the positions are 
reversed, and boats are moored in a sluggish backwater, there to 
stew in their own filth. It is perfectly certain that house-boats 
are on the increase, every year each boat builder adds one or two 
to his stock, and it is equally certain that the demand is much 
in excess of the supply. What will happen? Either the Con- 
servancy must insist upon all . boats. taking such sanitary 
precautions as are required of the humblest cottager, or we 
shall see an epidemic which will ruin the Thames for ever. 
Imagine the effects of a. case of cholera, say at G@ookham or 
Windsor.. Londoners in.the main depend for their water supply 
pon the Thames. They would be drinking cholera germs in. a 
week, and no power on earth could save them. 

But if house-boats. have their. dangerous side they also. have 
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their humorous one. Any one bitten by the house-boat mania 
goes to a boat builder; he asks if there are any boats to be hired, 
The builder is dubious, he might get one with some difficulty ; 
Lut he hesitates ; they are scarce things these house-boats ; So-and- 
so at had one, he knows, but he thinks it has gone. The 
would-be hirer grows eager, declares that he must have one at 
once; then the boatman wakes up.: “If you really do want one, 
perhaps I can get one for you. There's the Mary Anne, she’s 
a new boat ; Lord —— had her last year, the Duke of So-and-so 
the year before.” The victim’s imagination is fired by the long 
line of belted earls who have lived on the Mary Anne. He must 
have the Mary Anne ; and the price,—One hundred guineas. But 
even a boat that bas been the cradle of earls, and the resting- 
place of dukes seems dear at one hundred guineas for three 
months, and the hirer hesitates; indeed, he summons up courage 
enough to tell the boat huilder what he thinks. But there is no 
hesitation about that gentleman. “ A hundred too dear ; well, I’il 
take fifty and do herup.” “Let me see her.” “Certainly ;” and 
the boat isinspected. Possibly she is a new boat, but the chances 
are that she is a new shell on an old punt, in which case look out 
for leaks. Supposing the hirer agrees to pay £50,—and he is 
foolish if he does, for there is no fixed price for house-boats ; 
each owner asks as much as possible, and takes what he can get,— 
he finds he has to furnish. He will do well if he buys the 
cheapest rubbish procurable, the river air is not the best possible 
preservative of either furniture or bric-a-brac. 

House-boats are unquestionably palaces of idleness, but this 
only applies to them as stationary objects; let the unfortunate 
owner attempt to move one, and he is at the mercy of the wind 
and stream. Indeed, the only way to move an ordinary-sized 
boat is to hire a steam tug for a good round sum and place your- 
self entirely in the hands of the skipper. To cast loose from 
the moorings, fondly hoping that the stream will drift your boat 
down with the help of a punt pole, is facing helpless misery. A 
house-boat no sooner finds itself free than it goes straight to the 
opposite bank, where it remains, grinding its ‘sides and smashing 
its windows against the banks; it has an inordinate passion also 
for the buttresses of bridges, the sharp corners of Jocks, or, in- 
deed, any impediment which can in the slightest degree damage 
it. Perhaps the hardest work known to the river enthusiast is 

taking a house-boat down stream short handed—I say down 
stream, because to attempt to take one up stream w ould end in 
complete collapse. But if it be toil unutterable to move ones 
own boat, nothing can surpass the luxury of being towed behind 
a pow erful tug, with a short line to prevent swaying. Sitting on 
the deck under an aw ning, with a midsummer sun ‘dancing over 
the ripples, with the wide stretches ot water meadows fading 
away into the distance, with no sound but the gurgle of the 
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water as it rushes past the boat; this is pleasure fit for lotus- 
eaters. I may say that unless one has navigated the Thames thus, 
he cannot be said to have thoroughly seen ‘it. On no other craft 
does so complete a vista unfold itself, as from the high eminence 
of a house-boat deck. A house-boat, as I have said, is naturally 
of an evil disposition ; whilst moving, it requires a good, strong 
tug to keep it in subjection, and when still it must be sternly 
restrained by the stoutest anchors fore and aft. A few good 
big stones, with chains round them, are also useful to curb its 
eccentricities in a high wind. It has a nasty knack of getting 
loose in the dead of night and fouling some rival craft or drifting 
into mid stream, there waiting with fiendish glee for a passing 
launch, to cut -it down. Fortunately, it is a foolish, unwieldy 
thing; did it but know its power, life on board would be 
impossible. 

But, unwieldy as it is, it is all too small for its,purpose, for the 
average river man insists upon crowding a dozen people into 
room for four. I can sleep a dozen, declares one, and you discover 
that his saloon is 10 by 8, and that he has only four bunks 
6 by 2. Were a dozen people to crowd into'the same space in Seven 
Dials, George R. Sims would write a special article in the Daily 
News on the horrors of overcrowding. We middle-class may 
swelter on a hot-summer’s night like her rings in a cask, but our 
morning headaches inspire no thrilling leaders; our insanitary 
condition would cause writers in the Lancet to shriek with horror, 
the hard work we undergo would drive a dock labourer to despair, 
and the frugal food make even a Scotchman grumble.; but we bear 
all patiently because we are on a house-boat, and house-boats are 
the fashion! Here is the diary of one day :— 


6.0 AM.—Get up; raining hard ; too wet to bathe.; wash in a 
bucket ; roll up mattresses; light fires, and clean up 
saloon, an hour’s hard work. 


7.0 AM—Swab decks; clean out the boats; polish up the brasses ; 
mop over the outside of the boat; clean weeds and other 
refuse away ; go in to break fast, hot, wet, and with a severe 
backache, the ‘result of scrubbing. 


8.0 A.M_—Breakfast ; very hard work waiting upon each other ; 
very hot in the kitchen, 6 ft. by 4 {t., with a cooking-range 
3 ft. by 2 ft.; temperature 98° Fabr., reminding one of the 
stoke-hole of an Atlantic liner. 


9.0 Am —Pull up to village in pouring rain to get letters, and buy 
in provisions; carry a sack of potatoes and heavy parcels 
of groceries down to landing, and pull back a heavy load 

against strong stream. 
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10,0 A.M.—Make up beds in bunks ; shake the carpets ; clean up 
kitchen, wash up generally, and make things ship- shape ; 
washing up plates. and dishes is light work, but un- 
pleasant, bed-making very fatiguing. 


11.0 a.M.—Go carefully over the flower boxes, flowers on a house- 
boat being de rigeur ; find they require constant attention 
and that the cold wind kills them off in a couple of days, 
much to the delight of the Horist. Water flowers; wet work. 


12.0 Noon.. Prepare to cook luncheon ; find that we-forgot to bay 
bread ; and have to go two miles to the nearest baker's 
get br ead, when it is. 


1.0 p.M.—Too late to cook luncheon, so fare: sumptuously, off 
sardines ; find sardines, as a diet, not satisfying, but handy; 
have eaten twelve boxes in a. week ; luncheon. to- -day con 
sists of bread, marmalade, and sardines. 


2.0 p.M.—More washing up ;. make up a fire and find: that kitchen 
chimney smokes ; the boat full of smoke and. blacks, prin- 
cipally blacks. Mem., never use coal. on a house-boat, it 
produces all the disadvantages of London life; and none of 
its conveniences. 


3.0 P.M—From 2.30. to nearly four is occupied in. taking the 
kitchen chimney to pieces, trying to clean it with a hand- 


broom. Wonder why house-boats require such tall 
chimneys? Mem., never try to.clean a chimney in white 
flannels. 


4.0 p.M.—Clean myself preparatory. to getting dinner. Chimney, 
stimulated by. its unnatural cleanliness, draws furiously ; 
stove gets red hot, with bad.results to dinner. 


5.0 p.M.—Dinner at last; peace and.contentment with pipe. 


6.0 p-M:—Wash up for third time this day ;. find that soda, and 
hot water is not to be recommended for cleaning hands, 
however good it may be for crockery. 


7.0 p.M.—Row to the village for a sack of coals ; ‘for the future, 
think it would be cheaper to leave the kitchen. chimney in 





its soot. 
8.0 P.M.—At rest. 
9.0 PI ges begin; no more rest;.am compelled in sell- 


defence to close all doors and windows ;. temperature 0! 


> 
saloon 90° Fahr.; the midges abate. 


10.0 p.mM.—Called out to fire ; Chinese lantern has caught fire and 

consumed not only itself but two-thirds of the awning; 
Chinese lanterns require as much looking after as a baby, 
and are more dangerous, 
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11 p.M.—Make up beds and tumble in; dead tired; but kept 
awake by water rats which have got into larder and 
are eating the sardines; drive rats out; turn in 
again. 


12.0 p-M—Awoke by steam tug with barges; heavy swell 
rinding boats against house-boat; swell sends dinghy 
adrift; dress and go after it; just in time to prevent it 
going over the weir ; turn in again. 


1.0 a.M.—Awake again ; mysterious noises, grinding and rumbling, 
crashing of glass; find that the wind has got up, and 
driven the boat against bank, breaking a couple of windows; 
moor up boat safely after a hard struggle with an incipient 
hurricane. 


2.0 A.M.—Hurricane conquered ; rest at last, dead’ beat. 


ot eis 



















































FRANZ LISZT. 
BY H, KEATLEY MOORE, B.MUS,, B.A. 


On Saturday, April 3rd of this present year, a group of 
distinguished persons proceeded from London to Calais to meet, 
as if he were a royal personage, a venerable Hungarian gentleman 
of seventy-five, on his arrival, with a suite of “bis own, at that 
port. The passage across to our shores was royally fair, and the 
Chatham and Dover Railway Company stopped their mail-train, 
mirabile dictu, in mid-career that this favoured stranger might 
alight nearer to his destination. A group of Hungarians stood 
by the steps as Liszt descended from the train, and the inevitable 
bouquet and address were presented. A short drive br ought the 
man thus royally received to the house of him who had under- 
taken to be his entertainer during his London stay, and here the 
spacious music-room was crowded with all the celebrities of the 
musical and artistic world, assembled to do honour to the illus- 
trious visitor. What was it in this man that caused his visit to 
be a matter of national interest, so that his entrance into a con- 
cert-room was commonly greeted in the manner with which we 
salute crowned heads—by the company rising from their seats? 
Is it too much to say that all who had met Liszt before, or who 
then met him for the first time, realised in some sort, however 
dimly, that they were in the presence of something majestic, some- 
thing superhuman, something akin to the divine? No artist has 
so dominated the world of our time as Liszt. Even as a player 
he was greater on the pianoforte than Paganini on the violin ; 
and he was far more than a player—in fact, for more than twenty 
years before his death he declined to play in public at all. He 
was the uncrowned monarch of music, and a king of men besides. 
He was so possessed by his own transcendent genius that he had 
no room for the petty passions which consume the soul of the 
ordinary artist. His princely generosity equalled the startling 
rapidity of his advancement in fortune, and so little was he care- 
ful of the “rascal counters,” that when he thought it better for 
his influence on his art that he should cease to be a virtuoso, the 
most fabulous offers could not tempt him to continue the career 
which was pouring floods of gold at his feet. It would not be easy 
to parallel such heroic abnegation ; but instances of the contrary 
abound. Do we not all lament the loss of a creat man of letters 
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who might be yet charming us with immortal works had he not 
descended to the platform to make money, and lost his life in the 
empty struggle? Liszt had an exquisitely noble nature, a 
magnetic atmosphere surrounded him ; all artists who were privi- 
leged to approach him felt themselves raised to a higher sphere, 
weaknesses and pettinesses sank out of sight, life was seen to be 
indeed worth the living. 

When we heard that Franz Liszt had passed away in the night 
of July 31st, in little more than three months since we had seen 
him and heard him in London, we were shocked beyond measure. 
That heroic form, that eagle glance, that splendid head with the 
snow-white hair falling in profuse masses upon the shoulders, 
that ideally artistic presence, did not seem destined to be taken 
from us in a few short days ; and the suddenness of the loss seems 
to make it all the greater. It is but natural that we should con- 
sole ourselves by recalling, in whatever imperfect fashion we may, 
the brilliant career Liszt has enjoyed; aseries of successes beyond 
what any other artist hasever achieved. Unfortunately there is as 
yet no good record of his life, though Ramann has made a good 
beginning, in a first volume carrying the subject down to 1840. 

Franz Liszt was the son of Adam Liszt, a descendant of Johan- 
nes Listzius, a regal chancellor of Hungary and bishop of Raab in 
the sixteenth century, and of pure Magyar birth. Franz was thus 
by origin Hungarian for generations back, on his father’s side; and 
much of the emotional and keenly artistic temperament he pos- 
sessed must be attributed to this source, as well as that inde- 
scribable ever-changing charm which permeates his best music, and 
which is shared by it in common with the wild Hungarian melodies 
now familiar to us through the labours of himself, of his compatriot 
Joachim and of Johannes Brahms. Adam Liszt, the father of Franz, 
was an amateur musician of considerable attainment, and had the 
honour of the friendship of Haydn, of Cherubini, and of Hummel. 
Adam Liszt had been an officer in the Imperial service. Hummel 
interested himself in his fortunes sufficiently to get him a post on 
the estates of the famous Prince Esterhazy, at Raiding, near 
Vedenburg, in Hungary. Here Adam Liszt married Anna von 
Lager, a German lady, and here Franz Liszt was born to them on 
the night of the 21st-22nd October, 1811. 

The father, with great wisdom, entirely devoted his time to his 
son as soon as his extraordinary genius began to manifest itself. 
When only a child of six, Liszt had already become so absorbed 
in his art as to injure his health by excessive work. For three 
months he practised the pianoforte, the instrument he had chosen, 
with such fervour that he drove himself into a fever. With this 
ardour seconding a genius like his, it is not surprising that at nine 
years old he was beginning to be locally famous, and in 1820 
he played so marvellously at a concert in Oedenburg that 

ince Esterhazy, who heard the child’s performance of Ries’s 
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Concerto in’E flat on that occasion, gave him a present of fifty 
ducats, and arranged for his appearance at 'Presburg. Here the 
astonishment the wonderful boy created was prodigious, | 
culminated in a highly practical way. Six Hungarian noblemen. 
to whom: posterity owes a debt of gratitude, determined that the 
lad should have a better chance than the struggling circumstances 
of a half-pay officer could allow. They agreed together to give 
him 600 gulden a year for six years, during which time he might 
be free by their generosity to prosecute his studies without hin- 
drance. The grateful father at once threw up his appointment on 
the Esterhazy estates and removed with Franz to Vienna. Here 
the boy was placed under Czerny for the pianoforte, and Salieri 
and his pupil Randhartinger for composition. The latter had 
been at the Konvict School a short time with the great Schubert, 
who was only five years his senior, and their boyish friendship 
had ripened into a close affection. It was he to whom we are 
indebted for the priceless treasure of the “Schone Miillerin ” songs, 
for he gave them to Schubert to-set to music; and it was he who, 
a year or two later, was one of the few friends who saw the lonely 
artist in his miserable closing hours, embittered by poverty and 
neglect. Randhartinger introduced the enthusiastic boy, now his 
pupil, to the great composer, whom he and a few others were at that 
time alone in estimating at his true worth. Liszt’s soul caught 
aflame, and then and for ever afterwards he ceased not to exalt 
Schubert's genius. The present position of that composer is largely 
due to Liszt, who as soon as he began seriously to compose on his 
own account, poured forth the most exquisite pianoforte transcrip- 
tions of Schubert's best songs, and later on arranged others for the 
orchestra, and finally, though not till 1854 (twenty-six years after 
poor Schubert's death), gained a hearing for his opera, “ Alfonso 
and Estrella.” The music of this last was found to be superb, the 
“book” bad; but in our own time, with judicious alterations in 
the libretto and dramatic effects, Schubert’s fine work has actually 
gained a footing on the stage, and this is entirely due to Liszt. 
Other men, Schumann and Mendelssohn amongst them, and our 
excellent Manns also (of the Crystal Palace), have worked for 
Schubert, but Liszt probably did most. His first composition 
which was printed was in company with one of Schubert, his 
idol of that time. It happened thus. Diabelli in 1821 asked fifty 
of the leading artists of the day to contribute one variation each 
to a little waltz-theme. Beethoven was so pleased with the 
theme that he wrote, not one variation, but his famous thirty- 
three (op. 120), which were of course published separately. Franz 
Liszt was permitted to write one, and his is by no means the 
worst variation of the fifty; it is the 24th. The collection was 
called “ Vaterlindische Kiinstler-Verein,’ and was published by 
Diabelli in 1823. Schubert’s variation is the 38th. 

But a greater even than Schubert was to cross the path of the 
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fortunate boy. His marvellously-formed hands, exercised with 
unwearying diligence, had by this time gained much of that com- 
mand of the keyboard which no one besides himself in his fully- 
developed period has ever possessed; and his magnificent power 
of dramatising the conceptions of others was now ready to blaze 
forth in its splendour. At last the great step was taken, and on 
the Ist January, 1823, Liszt made his first appearance in public 
at Vienna. His success was phenomenal. Beethoven was 
present; and to the surprise of every one he climbed the 
platform after the boy had ceased playing, and in the sight of 
all warmly kissed him again and again. (Beethoven’s kindness 
was returned with interest a few years later, for Liszt persistently 
introduced his pianoforte compositions in his concerts when they 
were highly unpopular, and by his wonderful interpretation of 
them made them, not only understood, but loved by thousands to 
whom they had up till then beenasealed book.) The benediction 
thus solemnly given by the greatest composer who has ever lived 
was approved by all; enthusiasm rose to a great height, and this 
boy of twelve was admitted to be one of the finest artists Vienna 
had known. His father determined to take him to Paris, where 
Cherubini, head of the Conservatoire, exercised a sort of musical 
autocracy over Europe. Concerts were given on the way and in 
Paris too; and Franz was admitted to be the wonder of the 
age. His father had need to exert his utmost care to prevent the 
boy's character from being ruined by the extravagant attentions 
that were paid him. In spite of his genius and his celebrity, 
and even (which weighed far more with the diplomatic old 
musician) in spite of Metternich’s personal appeal, Cherubini 
closed the door of the Conservatoire against Liszt, as the 
regulations forbade the admission of students of foreign birth. 
Where the principal was an Italian, one would not think the 
school need have been so painfully precise over admitting a 
Hungarian scholar. However, the Conservatoire in this way 
lost him who would have been its greatest pupil, and he was 
put under Reicha and Paer as private teachers. 

Liszt’s fame had travelled to England, whither everything of 
the highest excellence invariably drifts, and where it always 
meets with a cordial welcome and substantial encouragement. 
Liszt formed no exception to our hospitable rule, and when he 
came over on a tour in 1824 he was applauded and féted to his 
father’s fullest desires. At his first concert, 21st June, 1824, 
Liszt played Hummel’s A minor concerto, and the audience were 
roused to a great pitch of excitement. At its close a lady was 
heard to call for a theme “upon which Master Liszt should 
improvise,” so say the newspapers of the day. The duet “ Zitti, 
iti,” from Rossini’s Barber of Seville, was given, and the 
gutted boy improvised a fugue upon it, calling down thunders of 
applause. Presently the king himself sent for him to Windsor, 
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where Liszt so pleased his Majesty that the indolent “ Pips 
Gentleman of Europe” actually took the trouble to come up to 
London to be present at his great concert in Drury Lane. Liszt 
came again the next year, being described at his Manchester 
concert as “only twelve years old,” by error, for he was then 
fourteen ; and he came yet once again in 1827. A concert tour 
to Switzerland and the production of his first considerable com- 
osition, the operetta of Don Sanche at the Académie Royale 
Paris, 17th October, 1825, filled the interval. : 
After the close of the English tour of 1827, Liszt’s excellent 
father died, and the young artist was thrown upon his own 
resources at sixteen years of age, with his mother to support as 
well as himself. He worked very hard, and he had the fatigues 
of a great social success to encounter as well as his professional 
toils. All that was great in literature and art welcomed him 
with open arms. lLamennais, George Sand, Alfred de Musset, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, etc., were his associates : in his own art, 
proverbially a jealous one, he made friends everywhere ; even such 
difficult subjects as Berlioz and Chopin, widely asunder in 
temperament as they were, figured amongst his intimate 
companions. But Liszt always wielded the same irresistible 
fascination over his friends that he did over his audiences. 
Indeed, who could refrain from loving a man capable of such a 
deed as this which follows? Liszt had written a splendid 
orchestral version of the “Rakoczy March,” the Marseillaise 
of Hungary; but when he heard from Berlioz that the latter 
was going to use this same theme in his Damnation de Faust, he 
kept back his own version from publication, and it was never 
performed nor even known until 1871, two years after Berlioz’s 
death. The usual fate of ardent youths overtook him next; he 
fell in love with a high-born maiden, and his passion was dis- 
approved of by the lady’s friends. This, with his hard work and 
the life at high pressure which he was living, overthrew him, and 
he fell so ill that at least one paper (L’ toile) published an obituary 
notice of him. On his recovery he entered into a fit of religious 
enthusiasm. He had previously been infatuated with the 
principles of St. Simon, and only his father’s authority ha’ 
made him continue to work at music instead of joining thei 
body. He now plunged with equal fervour into the senti- 
mentalities of Chateaubriand, became deeply melancholy, and 
thought of abandoning his art, except as to compositions for the 
Church. He was roused from this unhappy state by the rumours 
of the extraordinary powers of Paganini on the violin. In no 
mean spirit of jealousy, but fired by a noble enthusiasm, he 
resolved to show, as he well knew he could, what were the full 
capabilities of his own instrument, the pianoforte. He attacked 
his studies with renewed vigour, and in 1830 he reappeared, this 
time with every faculty trained to the highest possible pitch, and 
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charmed Paris with effects never before heard on the instrument. 
His success was invariable, and a personal affection seemed to 
crow up between him and his audience. Nevertheless, soon after 
he had made the acquaintance of the Countess d’Agoult (whose 
literary pseudonym was “Daniel Stern,” and to whom he 
became attached in 1834), he again retired from the platform, 
and left Paris for Geneva, where he passed a year in absolute 
retirement. The connection between himself and the countess, 
who was certainly plain, and a bit of a blue-stocking, with a 
strong sense of her own superiority into the bargain, lasted, 
wonderful to relate, till 1840. She bore him three children—a 
son, Who died early ; a daughter, who married Emile Ollivier (that 
French statesman notorious as beginning the war with Prussia 
“with a light heart’); and another daughter, Cosima, first the 
wife of Hans von Biilow the pianist (a pupil of Liszt), and 
afterwards the wife of Wagner, whom she has survived. Liszt 
was not so entirely devoted to the countess as she desired, and 
she, on her side, succeeded in wearing him out by her jealousy and 
domineering spirit ; so they separated, and, as might be expected, 
she “put him into a book;” following therein George Sand’s 
illustrious example. From 1839 to 1847 Liszt was incessantly 
travelling from one place to another, visiting all the capitals of 
Europe, from Madrid to St. Petersburg, everywhere greeted with 
the same rapturous astonishment, which his marvellous playing 
indeed could not fail to evoke. If a concert tour was financially 
not so successful as might be wished, Liszt would make up the 
balance out of his pocket, as he did in London in 1840; if a 
disaster was caused by the overflowing of the Danube, a princely 
sum was at once forthcoming from the generous artist; did 
Beethoven’s statue (at Bonn) lag for subscriptions, Liszt at once 
paid the entire balance out of his own pocket; and when his 
fellow-countrymen had subscribed handsomely to erect a statue 
in his honour at Pest, he begged them to give him the money 
instead, all of which he handed over to a young sculptor whose 
genius was being starved for want of funds. 

The career of a virtuoso, enormously lucrative as it was, could 
not satisfy Liszt, whose soul had always refused to fetter itself 
with mere money considerations. He felt the need of a more 
enduring fame; he aspired to move the world of music by his 
undoubtedly great personality; he wished also to become a 
conductor and a composer. He had conquered the world of the 
pianoforte, both as executant and composer; he now longed for 
the stage and the orchestra. In 1843, therefore, he took leave of 
his public at Vienna, where he had begun his triumphs; and he 
recelved such extravagant homage upon this occasion as would, 
We are assured, be incredible to any one who had not witnessed it. 
is connection with Weimar had gradually been growing 
Closer, Ever since 1842 Liszt had given yearly a series of 
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concerts there, and finally, in 1849, he definitely undertook the 
conductorship of the Weimar Court Theatre. The ten years of 
his directorate were a golden age of music. Weimar now 
became as famous musically, as once, under the influence of 
Goethe and Schiller, it had been renowned in literature. Artists 
and amateurs flocked to the standard Liszt set up. Operas 
which had been refused or neglected, as Berlioz’s Benvenuto 
Cellini, Schubert’s Alfonso and ” Estrella, Schumann’s Genoveva 
and Munfred, Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser and 
Lohengrin, ete., were produced with the greatest completeness, 
though necessarily on a small scale. Liszt induced in his 
colleagues at Weimar the same wonderful catholicity of 
enthusiasm which beamed from his own mind. 

A striking example of his appreciation of all real endeavour 

may be given. Wagner had met him at Paris in the heyday of 
his fame and fashionable life, and was not disposed—neglected, 
unfashionable artist as he himself was—to credit Liszt with 
his real grandeur of soul. When Wagner was received merely 
with Liszt’s exquisite politeness, he chose to feel hurt at his want 
of cordiality, though, as he himself confesses, with the simplicity 
of a truly great man, he had taken no steps to show Liszt what 
his own worth really was, Some common acquaintance having 
made this known to Liszt, he was touched in his turn, and at 
once ased: every effort to conciliate the solitary and despairing 
brother-artist, even without knowing any of his compositions, 
purely from benevolent feeling and comradeship in art. 

“He who knows,” cries Wagner, ‘“‘the selfishness and terrible insensibility of our 
social life, and especially of the relations of modern artists to each other, cannot but 


be struck with wonder, nay, delight, at the treatment I experienced from this 
extraordinary man.” 


But the same royal sweetness of temper was dealt to every 
one alike. Even the insufferably self-important Spontini, whom 
all men else avoided, Liszt managed to get along with. He often 
endeavoured to reconcile such discordant natures as that of the 
pompous Italian master and the fiery erratic Berlioz, though 
Spontini pointedly refused to consider the latter as a composer at 
all. Such are time’s revenges, that while no one now hears a note 
of Spontini’s music, we are all getting fairly familiar, thanks partly 
to Liszt, with a gr eat deal of Berlioz’s. After many vain attempts 
to make Spontini look more kindly on Berlioz, Liszt at last 
ran to him with a highly laudatory article from the pen of 
Berlioz on the Vestale, the opera which Spontini had just 
produced ; sure of extorting from gratified vanity that which was 
denied on the score of mere justice. Spontini, much mollified, 
swelled himself in his high shirt-collars as his wont was, smiled 
on the warm-hearted artist, and graciously allowed that 

“Monsieur Berlioz avait du talent comme cr itique | P 
George Eliot, who was an excellent musician herself, tells this 
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delightful anecdote in the fragment of journal (1854) preserved 
in her husband’s life of her. She had it from Liszt himself. 
She was enraptured with Liszt, as all were who ever came within 
the magic sphere of his influence. 


“Liszt looked splendid,” she exclaims, ‘‘as he conducted the opera (Ernani). The 
grand outline of his face and floating hair were seen to advantage as they were 
thrown into dark relief by the stage lamps. We were so fortunate as to have all 
three of Wagner's most celebrated operas while we were at Weimar. . And I 
apt preciated the se’operas all the better retrospectively when we saw Der Freischiite, 
which I had never before heard and seen on the stage,” etc., ete. 


What a wonderful eatholicity of taste have we here, the 
Italian foriture of Verdi’s Hrnani, the ultra-Teutonic roman- 
ticism of Weber's Der Freischiitz, and the revolutionary pro- 
ductions of Wagner, all produced faithfully and appreciatively, 
and not from the mere necessity t> afford variety to the mixed 
patrons of a luxurious entertainment. At his Weimar concerts 
Liszt was as enthusiastic over Bach as over Schumann: all that 
was good he welcomed. A breakfast at Jiszt’s house is the 
subject of another charming sketch which may be found in George 
Eliot's journal, the déjeuner set out in the garden in a saloon 
formed by overarching trees, the guests princes and princesses, 
yee and littérateurs, painters and musicians; amongst the 
latter, to give one of each, Hoffman von F% allerslebea, “George 
Eliot, ‘Cornelius, and Raff, After breakfast Hoffman read some 
of his own poetry. 

“T sat next to Liszt,” says George Eliot, “and my great delight was to watch him 
and observe the sweetness of his expression. Genius, benevolence, and tenderaess 
beam from his whole countenance, and hie manners are in perfect harmony with it. 
‘Then came the thing I had longed for—his playing. I sat next him, so that I could 
see both his hands and face. For the first time in my life I beheld real inspiration ; 
for the first time I heard the true tones of the piano. He played one of his own 
compositions—one of a series of aielions fantasies. There was nothing strange or 
excessive about his manner. His manipulation of the instrument was quiet and 
easy, and his face was simply grand ; the lips compressed and the head thrown a little 
backward. When the music expressed quiet rapture or devotion, a sweet smile 


fitted over his features ; when it was trium] rhant, the nostrils dilated. There was 
nothing petty or egotistic to mar the picture. 





This tallies well with the criticisms of professed musicians. 
Take, for example, Mendelssoln’s account of Liszt in 1840 (letter 
of Mendelssohn to his mother , Leipzig, March 30th, 1840) :— 


| “Liszt. possesses a degree of velocity and complete independence of finger, and a 
thoroughly musical feeling which can scarcely be equalled. In a word, I have heard 
ho performer whose musical perceptions, like those of Liszt, extended to the very 
tips ef his fingers, emanating directly from th-m. That he, along with Thalberg, alone 


"~~" 


i represents the highest class of pianists of the present day is, I think, undeniable.” 
3 
Thalberg remained the mere virtuoso that Mendelssohn knew in 

l 1840, composer and player of marvellous musical fireworks, but 
t Lisat’s S genius soared ever higher and wider. Each year saw him 

] y 

‘eave more and more behind the mere glitter of his brilliant art. 
. A vivid trail of this kind is noted in “1854 by George Eliot in 


ler Weimar journal ; when speaking of another visit, after describ- 
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ing the cabinets full of precious stones and jewels,—the gifts of 
the great,—the portraits, medallions, busts, etc., in his honour, 
arranged in a room of his house by one of the princesses in 
commemoration of his birthday, our great novelist goes on :— 
“In the music salon stand Beethoven's and Mozart’s pianos. Beethoven's was a 


present from Broadwood, and has a Latin inscription intimating that it was 
presented as a tribute to his illustrious genius.”’ 


Here we note the intense veneration for all the great departed 
which possessed this ardent Radical in music. On the other hand, 
the welcome to Raff, of a few lines back, is followed by a like 
warm-hearted recognition of another young composer—one at 
that time almost unknown, though he has since become the only 
man who may be named in the same breath with Liszt as a 
virtuoso :—“ One evening Liszt came to dine with us, and intro- 
duced M. Rubinstein, a young Russian, who is about to have an 
opera of his performed in Weimar.” All this formed but a part 
of Liszt’s regular life at Weimar, as seen by a casual keen observer ; 
reverence of the past, eagerness for the future, generous welcome 
to all that was young, and fresh, and striving, cherishing of all 
that was old, and timeworn, and honoured ; and mingled with it 
all a reproductive power quite unequalled. “Oh,” said Rubinstein 
once to one who was flattering him, “compared to Liszt we are 
all wood-choppers.” 

“ He who ‘has had frequent opportunities of hearing Liszt play,’ writes Wagner, 
**must have understood that this was rather production than reproduction. I have 
proved for myself that in order fully to reproduce Beethoven, one must produce with 
him. It would be impossible to make this understood by those who have only heard 
ordinary renderings of Beethoven’s works. On the other hand, I ask those who have 
heard Beethoven's Op. 106 or Op. 111 played by Liszt in a friendly circle, what they 
previously knew of those creations, and what they learned of them on those 
occasions ?”’ 

A cluster of ardent young students gathered at Weimar at this 
period round the feet of the great prophet of the pianoforte, 
whom they idolised; but whom, notwithstanding, even all this 
hero-worship failed to spoil. . 

A quarrel over a captious opposition to one of Liszt’s generous 
efforts in encouraging neglected merit caused him to throw up 
the Weimar conductorship in 1859; and in 1861 he left the town 
altogether, and went to live for a while at Athens. Visits to 
Rome, Weimar, and Pest, occupied the next years, and an increasing 
tendency to religious practices soon caused a rumour to originate 
that Liszt had entered the Roman Catholic priesthood. He wrote 
a public letter denying this in 1864; but no one was surprised 
when in the following year he received the tonsure at the hands 
of his friend the Cardinal Hohenlohe (25th April, 1865). After 
this Liszt, as was natural, retired more and more from the public 
eye, but his influence was perpetually felt, and his activity in com- 
position on the largest scale greatly increased. The constant efforts 
of his pupil, Mr. Walter Bache, to make his later compositions bette! 
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known to English audiences, and the careful preparation of the 
master’s oratorio of “St. Elizabeth” by our own distinguished com- 
poser Mr. Mackenzie, seemed to merit a reward at the hands of the 
venerable Abbé. Accordingly he came to England in this present 
year, for the first time since 1840, not now to “kill three Erards a 
week,” as Theodore Hook veraciously recorded in the John Bull 
that it was his habit then to do, not to play even a note before a 
public audience, but to acknowledge the homage that the young 
musicians of England were desirous of offering him. He arrived, 
as was said at the beginning of this article, on Saturday, April 3rd, 
and was received at Sydenham with a concert of his own works, 
conducted by Mr. Walter Bache. He attended Mr. Mackenzie’s 
full rehearsal of “St. Elizabeth”? on Monday afternoon, and a 
choral rehearsal in the evening ; and to reward the young people 
who were working so enthusiastically for him, he played them an 
improvised fantasia on the theme they had just sung, finishing 

° e “ . 9° . . . 
with hisown “ Ave Maria,” to their intense delight. On Tuesday, 
6th, he had the gratification of handing the endowment (£1100) of 
the “Liszt”? scholarship, chiefly due to Mr. Bache’s exertions, to 
the principal of the Royal Academy ; and here also, after listening 
to a concert performed by the students in his honour, he graciously 
volunteered to play tothem. An eye-witness says of this interest- 
ing scene :— 

-At last the Abbé appeared to become conscious that the students wished to hear 
him play. With a self-deprecatory gesture he arose, and made his way on to the 
platform amidst uproarious excitement. His was, indeed, literally a “ flowery 
path,” for every girl had a posy to cast at the feet of the great pianist, and every 
youth who sported a “ button-hole ” willingly offered his tribute. The consequence 
was that when Liszt reached the pianoforte, he found it half full of flowers, 
and had to wait some time until the strings were cleared. Then he began—with 
a tender caressing touch, such as no other pianoforte player ever possessed—his 
fingers stealing over the keys, until the melody merged in Chopin’s “ Chant 
Polonaise.” The students, and audience too, were breathless with suspense until 
he had concluded, when a ringing cheer proclaimed how gratified all the listeners 
had been by so prodigious a display of subtle art. The Abbé was fain to rise from 
his seat and bow repeatedly, but he good-naturedly resumed his place at the 
instrument, and played his own “Cantique d’Amour,” sending the juvenile 
aspirants to the honours of the piano into the seventh heaven of delight. 


The next day came the exciting performance of Liszt’s 
iInagnum opus, “ St. Elizabeth:” and on Wednesday the 7th the 
great artist went to Windsor at the Queen’s request and played 
before her Majesty. Thursday the 8th April saw Liszt at a 
splendid gathering at the Grosvenor Gallery, at the invitation of 
Mr. Walter Bache, and here also-he was induced to play. The 
sculptur Boehm attended him at odd moments during these days, 
to steal casual sittings for a bust; but he cannot have had many 
opportunities, for on Friday the Abbé honoured the Chevalier 
Bache’s Liszt concert at St. James's Hall with his presence, and 
after that went to meet the Prince of Wales at his request at)a 
smoking concert ‘of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society in 
Prince’s Hall; while on Saturday Mr. Manns had him down to a 
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Liszt concert at the Crystal Palace (where also a young pupil of 
his, Herr Stavenhagen, played the master’s First Conce to) , and in 
the evening the members of the German Athenzeum prev vailed on 
Liszt both to listen to them, and play to them in London. Thus 
the days went on—with ovations at the Monday Popular Concert 
the audience rising to its feet as usual when Liszt appeared ; 
ringing cheers when the visitors at the Lyceum detected | 
listening to Irving in “ Faust ;” and with enthusiastic appreciat 
of the Abbé’s proverbially g generous feeling to young artists wh 
he found time in this whirl of fatigue to be present at the cone 
at St. James’s Hall, of that young Mr. Lamond whom Glasgow 
has recently sent us as an exceptionally fine pianist—till on Tuesd: ay 
morning, 20th April, Liszt left our shores. By the last days of 
July he was dead! Exhausted as he was with such a tri: ial as 
the London excitement must have been to a man of se\ enty-fiv. | 
he went over to a performance of “St. Elizabeth” at Paris; and 
thence he retired to Weimar to rest for a few days before pr 
ceeding to Bayreuth to attend the Festival of Wagner's great 
dramas, which he never missed, intending also to celebrate at the 
same time the marriage of his oranddaughter. Iie was present 
at the first performance of “ Tristan and Isok le,” though he was 
already coughing and had to be assisted to his box. On returning 
home he was laid prostrate with fever, and soon became insensible ; 
and after a few days he peacefully passed away. He had long 
desired to be buried at Bayreuth, and his wish was carried out. 
The Hungarians assert, however, that they hope to induce Frau 
Cosima Wagner to allow them at some future time to take ea 
remains to Hungary, Liszt had gratified their pride in him s 
years before by becoming the head of the Hungarian Mu 
Academy. They had indeed good reason to be proud of so great 
a fellow-countryman. 

It is too near to his death as yet for any one to form an impa ar tial 
estimate of Liszt as a composer. In the feeling of poignant regr 
at his loss it is perhaps natural to over- estimate bis works A 
all events, every pianist must allow the “ Pianoforte Tra unserip- 
tions ” of his earlier years to be superb and almost wnapproach- 
able in their style. His sacred music is not considered in 
England to be his best achievement. A large number of his songs, 
however, as the “King of Thule,” “Du bist wie eine Blume,” “ Ueber 
allen Gipfeln ist Ruh,” Victor Hugo’s “Comment disaient-ils,” etc., 
are placed by universal consent amongst the art treasures of these 
later years. The Hungarian Rh: apsodies for orchestra, fifteen 1n 
numb er, are also generally admired. But the twelve “Sy mphonte 
poems,” the Faust- Sy mphony and the Dante-Sy mphony, Liszts 
greatest efforts at expressing emotion by orchestral means, arouse 
intense anger on the one hand amongst conservative musicians, 
and frantic admiration on the other amongst the “faithful.” Ot 
these remarkable works those which have been received with 
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the greatest favour are “Mazeppa”’ (where, following Hugo, he 
regards the flight of the prince towards a seemingly inevitable 
death, which, howe ver, ends in unexpected glory, as emblematical 
of the career of genius), and the “'Tasso’s lament and triumph,” a 
pr theme; since every one is compelled to recognise the 
lofty purpose and the gre eat mast ery over effect which appear in 
these throughout. Liszt delil erately casts aside the shackles of 
musical form in these later productions. Is it wise to do so? 
Even if he has been successful, as to which the verdict yet hangs 
in the balance, to what awful abysses of vague inanity has he 
not exposed us at the hands of those who adopt, from idleness and 
ionorance, the rhapsodical methods which he ventured upon, only 


after rigorous and lifelong study had prepared him for his daring : 


emancipation. 

After all his severe toil in the composition of nearly two 
hundred works, many of them of consider ‘able magnitude, and his 
literary labours (as author of Wagner's Lohengri in, 1851; Chopin, 
in French, 1852; Music of the Gypsies un Hungary, 1861; On 
Field’s Nocturnes, 1859; Robert Franz, 1872, ete.), though the 
latter compensates for a little occasional re dundancy of expression 
by its critical discernment throughout, it is doubtful whether at 
the present moment Liszt is thought of and regretted so much 
because of his writings, as because of his personality. We re- 
member and reverence him as a centre of lite-giving enthusiasm, 
as an apostle of musical progress, as a pure artist in these days 
filled with tradesman-like bargains, as a daring innovator and 
vet a reverent admirer of the past, always ready with encourage- 
ment to the young and to the struggling, generously appreciativ e, 
noble in heart and deed, unwavering in friendship to man, 
unswerving in devotion to art—and, in fine, as a very splendid 
and right royal personage amongst the immortal ranks of genius, 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM BERANGER. 


II. 
SOUVENIRS DU PEUPLE. 
(MEMORIES OF THE PEOPLE.) 


THEY'LL celebrate his renown 
Under the thatch long time to come, 
And in fifty years the cottage home 
Will that single story own ; 
Where the gossiping village gathers, 
Sits the crone, thus besieged by their tongue: 
“ Come, recount now of our forefather, 
Though, ’tis muttered, he wrought us wrong, 
Come, shorten the twilight dim. 
We worship him still the same, 
Yes, worship still the same. 
Tell us something of him, grandame, 
Tell us something of him.” 


“My children, a great while syne, 
Our hamlet he entered through 
With a royal retinue ; 
My cot was but lately mine: 
I stood on the hillock’s flat, 
Where methought I could well survey : 
He had on a little hat, 
And a riding coat of grey. 
At his presence perplexed I grew. 





But ‘ Good-morrow !’ he deigned to exclaim, 
‘Good-morrow, sweetheart !’ to exclaim 


“Did he parley with you, grandame ? 
tid he parley with you ?” 





TRANSLATIONS FROM BERANGER. 


“ Next year in Paris one day, 
A poor woman, I viewed again 
Napoleon with his train 
On his Notre-Dame-ward way. 
Oh! all hearts were satisfied, 
As they gazed on the pageant brave. 
‘What a fine day !’ they cried, 
‘Great Heaven, our emperor save !’ 
And his smile was gentle too. 
God had granted a son to his name, 
Had granted a son to his name.” 
‘“‘ What a fine day for you, grandame! 


9 


What a fine day for you! 


“ But when the champagne land lay 
A prey to the ruthless stranger, 
The hero of every danger, 
He appeared, alone, and at bay, 
One night—this it well might be, 
Hark ! a knock at the porch! I fling 
Open. Good God! ’tis he, 
With a feeble following. 
He sat on this very chair. 


‘What a war!’ he gasped; ‘ what shame !’ 


‘What a war, what a shame!’” 
“ He sat there, sat there, grandame ? 
Sat he, Napoleon, there ?”’ 


“Hungry !” he sighed, and straight 
I serve him sour wine, black bread. 
As he dries his clothes, his head 
Leans in a drowse by the grate. 
He wakes, and beholds my tear. 
‘I avenge,’ he says, ‘ poor France, 
Poor Paris, so be of good cheer : 
I bring you deliverance.’ 
That glass for a keepsake, pet, 
Ever since I have prized of his fame. 
For the sake of his fame.” 
“ Yes, you cherish it yet, grandame, 
You prize it as keepsake yet!’ 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM BERANGER. 


“ Here it stands—but dashed his pride ; 
The hero was dragged and bound ; 
He whom the Pope had crowned 
On a desert island died. 
None, as the years rolled by, 
Would believe it: ‘He comes,’ was the presage 
‘Over ocean he hastens nigh, 
With a stranger-subduing message.’ 
Yet he ever delayed distressing 
Us who must bear the blame, 
His servants who bear the blame.” 
“God will vouchsafe you His blessing, grandam 
God will vouchsafe you His blessing.” 
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BRANGINOCO, A BURMESEK BUONAPARTE. 
BY J. HORTON RYLEY. 


THERE is no lack of accessible matter for the student who wishes 
to inquire into the past history of Britain’s latest annexation, and 
a perusal of such standard works as those of Phayre and Yule— 
not to mention many others of later date—would well repay the 
trouble. Recent publications, journalistic and otherwise, have 
tended to throw more light upon a curious race and a country 
hitherto never thoroughly explored by Europeans ; but it must be 
admitted that, generally speaking, we even now know little about 
the inhabitants beyond our coast rule, and are apt to class with 
savages a race of considerable refinement and education. With- 
out giving any further proof of this, it is only necessary to point 
to the serious errors committed, even since the first day of the 
present year, when the annexation of Upper Burmah was 
formally announced, It seems to have been forgotten even that 
the Burmese had for centuries maintained the reputation of a 
fighting race, as the following sketch, compiled from the best 
sources, will show. 

Early in the sixteenth century (about 1530) there came to the 
throne of Tounghoo, a small territory lying between the Irra- 
waddy and Salwin rivers, a young man, afterwards known in 
history as Tabeng-shwe-ti. His father was a usurper who, by 
dint of considerable ability, and during a reign of forty-five years, 
had made his tiny kingdom independent, and had succeeded in 
attracting within its limits all the Burmese from the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Ava, who were discontented with the supremacy 
of the Shan princes.* Tabeng lost no time in furthering his late 
father’s ambitious schemes, and from the first was aided with 
singular ability and faithfulness by his brother-in-law, Kyoah- 
teng, who was soon entitled Bureng Naung, or heir to the throne, 
as a recognition of his services. ‘This military hero is known to 
old European chroniclers, who used to haunt the Bay of Bengal 
about this time, as Branginoco. After four years of preparation, 
the young king Tabeng determined to commence his career of con- 





* Phayre, in his “ History of Burmah,” says that the Principality of Tounghoo was 
shut in by hills on the east and west, and watered by the Sitang or Sittaung river, 
being ouly about eighty miles long by thirty broad. It was first populated by 
urmese from the north, and Talaings (Peguans of the coast) from the south. The 
word “ Tounghoo” means a stronghold, but it is now the name of the town which is 
the terminus of the Rangoon-Tounghoo railway, and, it may be added, the starting 
polnt for the extension to Mandalay, and thence, it is hoped, to Bhamo and India. 
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quest by attacking the great city of Pegu. It was not, howeyoer 
till 1538, and after the city had been thrice inve sted, that it fell, and 
then to some extent through treachery. It is curious to leary 
that cannons or matchlocks were used on the walls,* but what js 
of still more interest is the fact that, for the first time , European 
mercenaries were employed on this coat in the native conflicts 
This opportunity for filibustering was fully appreciated in after. 
years by the adventurers who began to swarm in these seas, an 
many a romantic and tragic story could be told of the exploits :{ 
the early navigators, On. this occasion it appears that the Portu- 
ruese viceroy ‘at Goa had sent one Ferdinand de Morales “ with » 
creat galleon’”’ to trade at Peou. The king, having resisted two 
attacks by Tabeng, engaged Morales to help hin, and in the third 
siege the Portuguese made great havoc. Overborne by numbers, 
however , Morales s was killed, and the city fell.t Branginoco after 
the victory drove the flying Peguan king, Takarwutbi (or Dacha 
Rupi, according to the imperfect rendering of the Portuguese 
out of his own country, and the unfortunate potentate, finding him- 
self almost deserted, entered the jungle and was heard of no more. 
Tabeng was now declared king of Pegu—the couneay which had 
held his forefathers in rassalage, and he at once set about the 
work of administration. One city, the rig tp port of Marta- 
ban, at the mouth of the Balwin river (and not far from the 
modern, Moulmein), however, promised to give some trouble 
Soabinya,t the viceroy, brother-in-law of the late king of Pegu, 
declined to acknowledge the conqueror, and Branginoco there- 
upon, prepared to lead the army of his roy al master to anothe 
victory. Probably the viceroy felt safe in the assistance of his 
Portuguese allies, tor a treaty had been signed with them at Mar- 
taban fully as far back as. 1: 519.8 Tabeng advanced with an 
immense army and many boats, all under the command of Brat- 
ginoco, while he also had a contingent of Portuguese mercenaries, 
under one Joano Cayeyro.| The viceroy, however, was well 
prepared ; he too had a party of Portuguese, under “ Paulo de Seixas 
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* According to Phayre, Indian Mussulman gunners were employed in the defen 
of Pegu. 

+ Faria y Sousa (Stevens’ translation, 1695) says the opposing forces actually 
numbered 2,000,000 men and 10,000 elephants (sic). He adds, that the Burmes 
covered the land like a torrent, while their vessels b!ocked the river. He also gives 
singular account of the rising of the Burmese against the Talaings. Some 50,000 ol 
them were kept in bondage at Pegu, being engaged in rebuilding the city. But on 
day the old king, whilst walking amongst. the works with the ladies of his court, Wa 
set upon and killed, the ladies were ‘robbed, and the Burmese bondsmen fled, | 
doubt to Tounghoo, for the war above referred to broke out soon afterw: ards. ; 

t Mendez Pinto, who says he was present during part of the siege of Mart rban, calls 
the viceroy ‘* Chaubainhaa,. 

§ See Sousa’s 8 acc jount of the return of Correa to Malacca with the treaty in 191’. 

i Pinto (Cogan’s translation, 1692) asserts that he arrived on the scene about 
ow end of March, 1545, as a messenger from Pedro de Faria, Governor of Malacca. 

Cayeyro was then in the besieging force of “700,000 men,” with 700 well- -equip} ped 
Portuguese, and there were many other foreigners not Europeans of course in the 
army. The defenders, he adds, numbered 130, 000 men. 
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of Obidos,’* while on the waterside there were seven European 
vessels, heavily armed.t For seven months the siege went on, 
and at last the garrison were reduced to extremities, and then the 
viceroy began to make overtures to Tabeng. Finding there was 
no mercy to be expected in that quarter, Soabinya was driven to 
consider only the safety of himself and family. With this view 
he offered an immense bribe to Cayeyro by means of Seixas, who 
stole into the besieging camp in disguise, but the Portuguese did 
not assist him.f At last the viceroy had to surrender merely on 
the promise that his life should be spared, and a painful scene 
ensued. Branginoco’s motley army were called out in all their 
panoply of war, and the viceroy, “dressed in black velvet, with 
head and eyebrows shaven, and mounted on a small elephant,” 
and a weeping procession, consisting of his wife and four small 
children and the ladies of the court, attended by bonzes, or priests, 
passed through a lane made of the files of the Portuguese and 
other soldiery. Tabeng placed his captives at first in honourable 
confinement, but it was only till he had secured the immense 
treasure contained in the city, for which he took careful precau- 
tions, ordering the twenty-four gates to be well guarded.§ At a 
given signal, however,—the discharging of a gun—the guards 
were removed, and hell seemed to be let loose, some 300 of the 
soldiery being crushed to death in thronging through the gates. 
The sack of the city extended, amid indescribable horrors, over 
three days, and such was the violence of the mercenaries towards 
each other that Tabeng (or Branginoco) had to go into Martaban 
six or seven times to appease them.|| It is computed that 60,009 
of the wretched inhabitants were slaughtered during the pillage 
alone, and then at the end of the third day the city was set on 
fire and totally destroyed.]/ ‘The sight and hearing of all these 


* In referring to Seixas and his ultimate escape, Pinto says nothing of other Portu- 
guese defenders. 

+ Phayre gives a good account of the siege. 

{t In his account of this interview Pinto says that Seixas was closely questioned as 
to the reality of the viceroy’s wealth, and quite satisfied his hearers. In fact, it was 
only personal jealousy amongst the mercenaries that prevented their assisting in the 
escape. Seixas was afterwards presented by the unfortunate viceroy with two brace- 
lets, and left the city secretly with a native woman whom he afterwards married at 
Coromandel. He sold the bracelets to two dealers for 36,000 ducats, and they after- 
wards parted with them to another local potentate for 80,000 ducats. 

§ Pinto alleges that the spoil of Martaban had been promised to the mercenaries, 
but the king first employed 1000 men two whole days in removing the palace 
treasures, which amounted to “a hundred millions of gold.” 

| “ They all went to the spoil with closed eyes, and therein showed themselves so 
cruel-minded that the thing they made the least reckoning of was to kill one hundred 
men for a crown.” Pinto, who is careful to say nothing of the part he himself took 
in all this, adds that the mercenaries carried off immense booty, and that “ 6000 ” 
pleces of brass. or iron artillery were found within the walls. 

{ Pinto says that 140,000 houses and 1700 temples were burned, chiefly in one 
night. This does not seem an altogether improbable estimate when read in the 
light of present knowledge, for only the other day some 500 of these flimsy structures 


Mi destroyed in a few hours at Mandalay, in spite of every effort to quench the 
ames, 
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atrocities only seemed to harden Tabeng’s heart, for next morning 
he Jed out the wife of the viceroy with “her four children and ove; 
130 ladies, and hanged them all by the feet on gallows which had 
been erected for the purpose on the summit of a hill.* But this 
shocking act of wholesale murder very nearly caused a mutiny in 
the conquering army, and probably this saved the viceroy from 
some nameless torture, for during the following night he and 
tifty or sixty of his chief followers were thrown into the sea with 
stones tied to their necks. 

The famous siege and capture of Martaban, which is a kind of 
landmark in the history of Burmah, was soon to be followed by 
other victories, which further demonstrated the military genius 
of Branginoco. But Tabeng first returned in triumph to Peou, 
where he was solemnly consecrated king g, and, to commemorate the 
ceremony, he placed “new Htis on the two great national pagodas 
at Hansawadi, capital of Tounghoo, and Dagon.’ ‘t+ He then set 
about recovering the Ava of the Burmese from the Shan invaders, 
and first marched upon Prome, then held by one Meng Khaung, 
who was tributary to Thohanbwa of Ava, whose daughter he had 
married.}| Anarmy of Shans was sent from Ava to meet Tabeng, 
and the king of Arakan, on the west, threw a force over the 
mountains to intercept the conqueror, who was proceeding up the 
Irrawaddy Valley. But Branginoco, meeting his enemies in 
detail, first beat back the Shans, and then utterly routed the 
Arakanese. As to the fate of Prome, the city fell after a desperate 
struggle, one account says by treachery, and there was a repeti- 
tion of former horrors, which need not be detailed.§ The unhappy 
queen was stripped and flogged round the town, till death put an 
end to her sufferings; and “then the young king was tied alive to 
her dead body and flung into the river. Branginoco, however, 
did not lose sight of the main object of the expedition. Both as 
ceneral, and subsequently as king, he never showed an inclination 
to perpetrate these outrages, and he was soon on his way to Ava, 
and carried the war to its very gates. Tabeng then fell back 
upon the ancient Burmese capital of Pagan, and was agai 
declared king, Branginoco being for mally recognised as heir- 
apparent. Without following the history of this reign through 
the comparatively insignificant and unsuccessful invasion of 


* The ages of the ladies averaged, according to Pinto, from seventeen to twenty-five 
years, and the four children were all under seven. 

+ Phayre. The “Schwe Dagon,” or golden Dagon pagoda, is now the resort of 
many pilgrims at Rangoon. 

t Pinto, who by this time had become a King’s prisoner through the machinations 
of a countryman named Gonzalo Falcan, hi: 1d arrived at Pegu, and says he went on 
this expedition. The King of Prome he describes as a boy of thirteen, who had been 
contracted in marriage to his aunt, a woman of 36 years, known as the Queen of 
P —_ 

§ Amongst the other atrocities committed by Tabeng (according to Pinto, who was 
in the Portuguese contingent), the flesh of children was chopped up fine and mixed 
with the fodder of the elephants, while the bodies of the slaughtered inh: abitants were 
first mangled and then burnt in heaps. 
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Arakan, we come to the expedition against Siam in 1548.* Bran- 

sinoco marched with an immense force, including 180 Portuguese 

under James Soarez de Melo, and after some fighting in which 

Soarez distinguished himself, the invaders reached Odia (Yodaya 

or Ayudha), the then capital, which is described as being eight 
leagues in compass. But here they met with a warm reception, 

for there were some goodly-sized guns on the walls, and fifty 

Portuguese, under James Pereyra, formed part of the garrison. 
Branginoco now received his first decisive check, and Tabeng 
made overtures to Pereyra, but to the honour of that soldier of 
fortune be it said that he, like Dugald Dalgetty, remained faithful 
to his employer for the time being, even though it involved 
fighting his own countrymen. In the end the Burmese were 
beaten off, and had to retire through a difficult country in the 
best way they could.t This reverse completely changed the 
vigorous if barbarous character of Tabeng, who, although he had 

reigned twenty years, was only thirty-six years of age. He 
associated himself with a nephew of Soarez, and gave way to 
drunkenness and every kind of dissipation, but Branginoco— 
exhibiting a rare fidelity, considering the cireumstances—banished 
the young man from the country. Still, this state of affairs, of 
course, gave an opportunity to the many who were only too ready 
to destroy the waning power of the king. The son of a former 
native king of Pegu, who called himself Thaminhtoa, and is known 
to’ the Portuguese chronicler (Sousa) as Xemindoo, revolted. 
Soarez was sent against him, and ‘l'abeng, also advancing, defeated 
Xemindoo, who had gained the city of Pegu. But Tabeng’s 
career was now drawing to a close. Being invited by the then 
governor of Sittaung,t also a scion of the deposed royal race of 
Pegu, to witness the capture of an elephant in the jungle, this 
great king, the terror of the whole of the surrounding region, was 
set upon and murdered. Thus ended one of the most remarkable 
reigns in the Burmese chronicles of the kings. 

The character and ability of Branginoco, now successor to the 
powerful throne of Pegu in the line of the Burmese dynasty, 
have already been seen, and during his own reign of thirty years 
the same high qualities were exemplified. But first of all he 
had to win his throne, for the struggle which had now commenced 
was one of dynasties. The Peguan governor of Sittaung, Thamin- 
soadwut, shut himself up in that city, and proclaimed himself 


* According to Faria y Sousa, the dispute arose about the possession of a so-called 
White elephant. Phayre also gives this as the origin of a later quarrel, which see. 
7+ In his account of this expedition, Sousa puts the number of invaders at 1,500,000 
with 4000 elephants ; and the defenders on the walls of Odia at 60,000 with 4000 
“annon, “some of a prodigious magnitude.” Phayre says the operations lasted five 
months, and that the retreating invaders were glad to treat with the Siamese, which 
wey were enabled to do, having captured the king’s son-in-law. 
+ Sitang or Zatan. His name or title is given by Phayre as Thaminsoadwut, and 
y Sousa as “the Ximi de Zatan.” ‘‘Ximi,” adds the latter, “is equivalent to 
a duke, and he really was one of Satan’s creating.” 
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king, and Branginoco’s brother, Thihathu, flying from the 
capital, the rebel marched in and took possession. Branginoeo 
then, having only a small force, marched by the walls up. 
molested, and retired to Tounghoo. Here, however, his brother 
closed the gates of the capital against him, and for a time the 
great general retired to the mountains, apparently crushed, but, as 
events proved, only to await his opportunity. Meanwhile the 
other Peguan pretender, Xemindoo, appeared on the scene, and. 
fighting a battle with the assassin of Sittaung, beat him and 
took him prisoner, “the Ximi” afterwards being beheaded, 
Branginoco, having now received many reinforcements, for he 
was deservedly popular, succeeded in acquiring the capital of 
his native Tounghoo (Hansawadi), whereupon, with his cha- 
racteristic greatness of spirit, he pardoned his_ treacherous 
brother, and subsequently showed him no little favour. He then 
retook Prome, which had also rebelled, and the country up to 
Pagan submitted. He now turned his attention southward, and 
in 1551 approached the city of Pegu, at present occupied by the 
native potentate Xemindoo.* The latter, who appears also to 
have had a spice of the chivalrous about him, seeing that his 
opponent's army was not large, disdained the shelter of the 
walls, and came out to meet the great and now royal general at 
the north of the city. After a desperate engagement the un- 
fortunate Xemindoo was totally defeated, and had to fly for his 
life.t Branginoco now found himself master of the capital city 
of the whole of that region, but he continued the pursuit of his 
opponent without loss of time, and the fugitive had to take to 
the sea, actually reaching Martaban in an open boat. After 
three months’ seclusion, Xemindoo, the last Talaing king, was 
captured and beheaded.t The conqueror in the meantime had 
himself consecrated with the proud title of King of Kings, his 
eldest son being made heir-apparent, whilst one of his brothers 
was created king tributary of Martaban. A new palace and 
several fine buildings were erected at Pegu, which excited the 
wonder and admiration of the increasing number of strangers 
who visited the city. Having virtually secured all that Tabeng- 
shwe-ti had left, Branginoco, as a true Burman, again turned his 
eyes towards Ava, and began to plan the first of the great and 
original successes which marked his reign. ‘The opportunity 
*Phayre says that this individual is recognised in the Talaing (Peguan, distinct 
from the Burmese) chronicles under the title of Zaggali Meng; he was the last 
monarch of the native dynasties. , 
+ Sousa here calls the conqueror Mandaragri, which is very probably the corrupuol 
of some subsidiary title. be 
t The end of Xemindoo (or “ Shemindoo,” as Fytche, in his “ Burma” calls him) 
was romantic in the extreme. He fled at last to the hills, and married the daughter 
of a poor mountaineer. He confided his secret to his wife, and she to her parents 
whose poverty led to betrayal. Pinto alleges that he witnessed the execution, and 
that Xemindoo, who was mounted on a sorry jade, with the executioner riding 
behind him, was compelled to wear a straw crown adorned with mussel shells, and 
an iron collar which was trimmed with onions. 
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came at last. The Shan king of Ava, finding himself too weak 
to suppress a rebel at Monyin, came to Branginoco for assistance. * 
In this case, as in that of the ancient Britons and the 
Saxons, such an appeal merely meant the conquest of the 
country, and Branginoco carried this out with uncommon skill. 
Leaving the heir-apparent at Pegu, he marched “with a body- 
ouard of 4000 Portuguese, dressed in uniform and armed with 
“arquebuses,” t and detaching a corps under the tributary king 
of Tounghoo, the latter marched and entrenched himself near 
Panya, in the north. The main body having marched to 
Sagaing opposite Ava, the Panya column advanced, engaged the 
Shans, and drove them into the city. Then Branginoco crossed 
the river, placing himself round the walls, and, his flotilla coming 
up, the waterside was also held. Ina few days Ava was taken 
by assault (March, 1555), and Branginoco returned homeward, 
Still the conqueror, who had appointed a brother tributary king 
of Ava, did not feel safe from interference by the Shans, and 
therefore, when appealed to in another dispute amongst the 
chiefs, he again marched from Pegu, and succeeded in overrunning 
the whole of the northern country to the hills of Patkoi, on the 
borders of Assam.{ On again returning to Pegu in 1557, 
Branginoco, who allowed no cause of a quarrel to pass, had to 
prepare an expedition to Zimmé, which, in spite of great 
natural difficulties, he carried out in the following year, com- 
pelling the king to pay tribute. 

From 1559 to 1562 the great empire which Branginoco now 
ruled was at peace, and this gave the conqueror an opportunity 
of developing another side of his character. When among the 
Shans he put a stop to human and other sacrifices, and now he 
prohibited amongst his people the worship of Nats or familiars, a 
corruption which had become mixed with their Buddhism. It is 
stated that he actually carried on proselytism to some extent 
amongst his foreign and more western visitors. But what he 
appears to have desired most, was the possession of one of the 
four sacred white elephants in the possession of the king of Siam, 
and not obtaining a satisfactory reply to his request he deter- 
mined to invade the country.|| Nothing daunted by the igno- 


* About this time, according to Sousa, another rebellion broke out in Pegu, and 
the queen was compelled to fly to the castle, where she was protected by thirty-nine 
Portuguese. Afterwards the king sent for the men who defended the queen, and 
the Officer “ brought him some Moors of note; but the king, knowing the 
Portuguese were the Men, said in anger, “‘I°sent you for Men, and you bring me 
Vowards ; go, bring me Men.” He then loaded the Portuguese “ with riches, 
praises, and honours,” 

I Phayre, who gives a detailed account of the operations. 

, > His soldiers, although born and nurtured in the tropics,” - says Phayre, 
urged on by his spirit and example, chased the fugitive Shans into the mountains 
—— north-east, amidst the region of snow.”’ 
) Phayre limits his success in this particular to Moslems. 


| It will be recollected that, according to Sousa, Tabeng’s invasion of Siam arose 
Tom a similar cause. 
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minious defeat of the previous reign, Branginoco collected ap 
enormous army,” after the rainy season of 1563, which was 
divided into four divisions, each under a tributary king. This 
conquering force swept down the valley of the Menam, and by 
March, 1564, the city had fallen and the king and his queens 
were being ‘carried away captive. Branginoco, with his usual 
diplomacy, however, allowed the elder son, Bramahim, to remain 
as tributary king. The king of kings then set off to punish th 
potentate of Zimmé for some breach of vassalage, but was 
obliged to hurry back to Pegu to quell a rebellion. Here he 
found that some of his new buildings had been destroyed by fire, 
but he set about rebuilding them with even greater magniticence, 
the immense plunder he had obtained helping to enrich them, 
and proceeding against Zimmé in November, 1564—having in 
his army both Indians and Portuguese—he soon brought the 
king to submission. Whilst he was away, however, another 
rebellion broke out, headed by a Shan captive, which again caused 
Branginoco’s return; and it is said that he was so enraged that 
he determined upon a terrible punishment. He hunted down 
the rebels and thousands were captured, whom the king of kings 
ordered to be placed in a huge wicker-work building with then 
families and burnt to death. But with his usual magnanimity, 
Branginoco, on the intercession of the bonzes or priests, forgave 
all but the leaders. Another three years’ peace ensued, 1565-5, 
and then it was only broken by what may be described as over- 
generosity. ‘The ex-king of Siam had become a devotee, and was 
allowed to return home to worship ; his younger son, who had 
been in captivity with him, died, and the widow and children 
were also allowed to return to Siam. Bramahim, finding that 
Branginoco now held no hostages from him, rebelled. This was 
quite “enough for the king of kings. In October, 1568, another 
great army swept down upon Odia and completely inv ested the 
city. For four months, however, was the siege protracted, and in 
the meantime the king of Lengzeng (or Laos), with his army 0 
relief, was driven back. At last the city fell through an artitice,* 
and was given up to plunder. Thus for a second time Branginoco 
vindicated his dominion over Siam, and he returned to Pegu in 
triumph in June, 1570. 

The next ten years of the reign of King Branginoco over the 
vast territories stretching from the Shan states in the north 
to, and including, Siam in “the south, were not remarkable for any 
great military event. There was an expedition from Ava against 
Mogoung i in 1576, when the Shan chief was given up, and exposed 
in fetters of gold at one of the gates of the city. But shortly 


* Bowring, in his ‘‘ Siam,’’ gives the pend number at $00,000. 
t It appears (Phayre) that a Siamese noble of high rank, who was in Br anginoco 
army, pretended to desert to Bramahim, and : ap peared before him in Odia with ché ot 
on his legs. The beleaguered king received him with joy, and gave him 4 high 
meaiegenil-ahlah, of course, he took advantage of. 
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after this, Branginoco—now at the zenith of his power, and having 
as his capital one of the most magnificent cities of the East*— 
received from Ceylon the holy tooth of Gaudama Buddha, a relic 
held in the highest veneration.t This so gratified his religious 
aspirations, that he is said to have rewarded the king of Colombo 
with such munificence as to promptly receive the offer of another 
tooth of Gaudama from the king of Kandy! Some desultory 
fighting took place in Zimmé, conducted by another of Bran- 
ginoco’s sons, but nothing of importance occurred till the end of 
1579. The king of kings, finding that Arakan on the west was 
the only country left unconquered by him of the many that had 
acknowledged Burmese supremacy, determined to invade it. A 
creat fleet was at once equipped and set forth, and it actually 
succeeded in beating off the Portuguese, who considered them- 
selves invulnerable at sea, and who for some reason had quarrelled 
with Pegu. The force landed and lay for over a year at Sandoway, 
probably awaiting their great leader. But in November, 1581, 
the expedition, which had every promise of success, was suddenly 
brought to an end by the death of Branginoco. Thus, after 
a reign of thirty years, departed the greatest figure perhaps in 
the Burmese chronicles; one who excelled his brilliant predecessor 
in conquest, and who firmly established the Burmese dynasty 
over a region extending from over the mountains to the sea. 


* Cesar Frederick, a Venetian trader, who reached Pegu by an overland route, 
1567-9, gives a description of the city with its twenty gates, which may be found in 
Purchas, book v. It is added that the reigning monarch had sway over twenty-six 
princes, and could bring into the field a million and a half of men. Ralph Fitch, the 
first Englishman to visit Pegu, arrived about 1583. 

+ Faria y Sousa says that the king of Pegu sent for a daughter of the king of 
Colombo, in the sacred island of Ceylon, as the astrologers had told him he was to 
marry her. That potentate not having a child, the daughter of the chamberlain was 
palmed off as the princess, with a fictitious holy tooth as dowry, the real relic from 
Jaffna having been burnt by the Portuguese at Goa. The bride was received in a 
boat “manned” by Burmese amazons. 
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(A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH.) 


BY CASSANDRA. 


THE Honourable Sir Jabez Dulster was the type of a successful 
man; he had worked his way up from the people and ended his 
days as a wealthy, eminent, and highly-respected public servant. 
It may prove instructive concisely to record his remarkable 
career. 

Sir Jabez was a native of a small provincial town in the west 
of England ; he was the son of the Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Dulster, an 
eminent Nonconformist divine of a small, but ardent sect, which 
made up in fervour what it lacked in numbers. The family was 
new in that part of the country, and nobody could tell precisely 
where they came from; they themselves were never weary of 
asserting that they were of an old Norman stock that had for 
many generations ruled and flourished in Ireland, as the old 
spelling of their name D’Ulster clearly proved ; but malignant 
tongues, especially those of other creeds, asserted, not without 
emphasis, that the name had formerly been spelt Dullster, and 
that this elided “1,” if replaced, might lead to another theory, 
possibly less flattering, but probably more consonant with truth 
than the theory propounded by the family themselves. We 
need not settle this moot point; the doctor was, beyond all cavil, 
a very popular man with his congregation ; his sermons were as 
savoury as they were racy, and as orthodox as they were fearless 
and unyielding. His quips and witty home-thrusts, uttered with 
a deep, husky voice from the pulpit, are remembered and quoted 
with effect to this very day. With his congregation his influence 
was paramount, and their services and purses were at his disposal ; 
nor was he slow to avail himself of his power. His Dorcas 
Society, his Sunday school, his Home Mission, and other benevo- 
lent institutions throve to his heart’s content; all the threads 0! 
administration he held in his own hands, but every administrator 
found in him a sympathising listener and a shrewd helper: only 
one condition was attached to the bestowal of his sympathy and 
support—the applicant had to be a member of his church, ab 
least of his congregation. Yet the doctor was also wise in his 
generation; he knew how to advance the interests of his children, 
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and albeit he did not pay undue heed to the Mammon of unright- 
eousness, yet he averred that his small savings were righteously 
earned in the service of the Lord, and did not fall under that 
denunciation. And so at his death he left, to everybody’s sur- 
prise, a compact little fortune, safely and skilfully invested, which, 
being divided amongst his three children, was amply sufficient to 
sive buoyancy to the prospects of each of them. 

~ Sir Jabez himself was a man of modest talents and still more 
modest attainments; but from early childhood he possessed the 
rare and valuable, nay, invaluable, gift of savoir faire. At 
school little Jabez was always near the bottom of his class; he 
was as great a duffer at both cricket and football as at lessons ; 
all his gifts were of a negative kind, and yet he was treated 
deferentially by his teachers, and was respected even by his 
schoolfellows. 

The secret of his success has never yet been divulged. He 
avoided scrapes with consummate skill, and with still greater 
skill he got out of any into which he had unwittingly been 
betrayed. How different from that clever scapegrace William 
Weller! William never studied, never pleased his teachers, and 
yet was always at the top of his classes. Nothing ever went 
amiss at any time in the school, but William was at the bottom 
of it. Of course he got into scrapes innumerable, but he never 
wriggled out of them, and never curried favour with either 
masters or schoolfellows. William became learned, gained a 
hotly-contested open scholarship at Oxford, earned distinctions 
many and great, and remained a Ne’er-do-weel to the end of the 
chapter. 

Dr. Ebenezer, the shrewd man of business, soon saw that his 
firstborn, Jabez, would never be a shining light in the tabernacle, 
and so, without much repining, he apprenticed him at the age of 
twelve to a member of his church, a pious, God-fearing shoemaker. 
“A good shoemaker, too, can serve the Lord,” said the doctor most 
justly ; “and,” he added shrewdly, “he can, if he please, make 
the best of both worlds.” 

Jabez accepted his father’s decision without a murmur. Durin 
the week he worked manfully at his trade, and on Sundays he 
was first the most attentive of Sunday scholars, and subsequently 
the most zealous of the Sunday school teachers. 

His influence quickly made itself felt, and when at the age of 
nineteen he was out of his articles, he was actually elected chair- 
man of the local Sunday School Union. It must be owned he 
began life at the bottom rung of the social ladder; for five years 
he worked at his trade as a simple journeyman, and then he 
set up as a master in a small way in a small provincial town 
with small prospects of a rise. 

Fortune favours the bold; but was he bold? Far from it, 
and yet she favoured him too. Amongst his colleagues in the 
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Sunday school was a venerable old man, a prosperous leather 
merchant, who gave him the needful credit and support, and at 
his death bequeathed his business to him. Mr. Jabez Dulste, 
wisely followed the lines of his predecessor; being without 
initiative, he never attempted new paths, but he throve on the 
old lines. At last his father died, lamented by his congregation 
as an irreparable loss, and the reader may trace on his monument 
in the cemetery, erected by the congregation, the record of his 
holiness and a complete schedule of his many virtues. 

Mr. Jabez’s portion of the inheritance amounted to the respect- 
able sum of nearly five thousand pounds, and now he was at a 
bound one of the notable men of the town. Quickly he rose from 
dignity to dignity, and at the early age of thirty-six he was a 
prosperous leather merchant and’ mayor of his native town. 

Fortune, still smiling, led royalty through the town, and now 
Jabez Dulster, Esq., encountered his first serious difficulty: he 
had to make a speech, an address of welcome expressive of the 
loyalty, the joy, and the other becoming emotions of his fellow- 
townsmen. What was to be done? This was a duty that could 
not be shirked, an opportunity that must not be missed, for what 
might not a judiciously managed interview with royalty draw 
into his net? He bethought himself of his hitherto neglected 
schoolfellow, Mr. William Weller, now a briefless London barrister, 
who had married for love, and was father of a growing family. 
A journey to town, an interview with the needy barrister, a few 
kind words, and a couple of guineas, and the difficulty was a 
thing of the past. Two days after his return home the post 
brought him a very appropriate speech, composed: by Mr. Weller. 
Some are born talented, some achieve talent, but some can 
appropriate other people's talents. To the latter category of men 
it was that Mr. Jabez belonged. 

The momentous day at last arrived, and with it a brilliant success 
for the town and a greater success still for its indefatigable mayor. 
Under the triumphal arch the royal carriage was stopped, the 
acclamations were hushed, and the mayor’s daughter, a charming 
damsel of thirteen, handed a nosegay to the princess, which was 
graciously received. The mayor's well-conned speech, delivered 
with unctuous dignity, gave great satisfaction to the royal couple, 
was printed 7m extenso in all the country papers, and had even a 
short laudatory paragraph devoted to it in the Zimes. Within 
less than a month Mr. Jabez Dulster crept out of his cocoon 4 
blazing Sir Jabez Dulster, Knt. 

He bore his new-fledged honours very meekly. He remained 
affable to all, and did not drop a single one of his friends or 
acquaintances. He made no perceptible change in his household, 
and never failed to declare, in and out of season, that he was 
well conscious of his own demerits, but that his townsmen and 
royalty were in him only honouring his principles and his cause. 
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But what those principles and that cause were has never been 
clearly set forth. 

About a twelvemonth after the royal visit Parliament was dis- 
solved. A deputation waited upon Sir Jabez, asking him to put 
up for the town. A new and dazzling prospect opened before 
his delighted eyes, but he also dreaded the perplexities and the 
expense. To stump the town and find three to four hundred 
pounds was no trifle to ask of him. Long and anxious were his 
eogitations and consultations, but at last he saw his way clear. 
Once more it was—William Weller, to the rescue! He engaged 
him as his private secretary for one month, at a salary of £5 a 
week, with free quarters at his own house. And now there was 
adopted in Sir Jabez's study a wise division of labour. The sec- 
retary wrote out the speeches, and Sir Jabez learnt them by heart. 
Mr. Weller even wrote out a catechism of questions and answers 
on all possible and impossible subjects of the day—political, reli- 
gious, and social—all of which the indefatigable and omnivorous 
Sir Jabez committed to memory. With an electorate willing to 
be convinced, he achieved an easy triumph. The election over, 
Sir Jabez unfolded to his secretary his little plan for raising the 
wind. Mr. Weller was instructed to drop inuendoes here and 
there that Sir Jabez found the election expenses a heavier burden 
than he cared to avow. The inevitable followed ; a semi-public 
meeting was held, a subscription list opened, anda sum of money, 
contributed by rich and poor in guineas and sixpences, covering 
more than double the election charges, was subscribed in the room, 
Not a bad stroke of business; to add M.P. to your name and be 
between three to four hundred pounds in pocket is a move worthy 
of a man of genius. 

In the House Sir Jabez proved a silent, but, for all that, a very 
useful member. “ My party, right or wrong, my party” was his 
one maxim, and “ Follow my leader” his invariable rule of con- 
duct. Being thus “personally conducted,” his vote could always 
be counted upon. He was, moreover, assiduous in his duties, and 
his name was never absent from any important division list. The 
Premier once or twice spoke of him approvingly both in and out 
of the House, everybody regarded him as a rising man, and honours 
and emoluments flowed in apace. At foot is a list of some of his 


appointments * known to the writer. 
Salary per year. 


; Z.8.. 4d. 

“A Director of the Arctic and Antarctic Steamship Co. . . . we wee 

A Director of the Great British and Irish Coal and Iron Mining Co. 120 0 0 
A Director of the London and Timbuctoo Bank, with a fee of £3 3s. 

for each attendance, yielding about . , ‘ . 147 0 0 

A Director of the “ Superabundance ” Fire and Life Assurance Co. 105 0 0 

A Director of the Suburban Necropolis Co. . : ‘ ; .. ae @ 

Chairman of the Thames, Tyne, and Clyde Shipbuilding Co. . . 250 0 0 
A Manager of the Acrocorinth Building Society, twelve monthly 

Sittings with a guinea fee (for all is fish that comes to net) - Wiis oO 

etc., etc. 
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In the discharge of these multifarious duties Sir Jabez was 
assiduous and punctual beyond praise, and he was known “as a 
very busy man.” 

He was presented with the freedom of the city and of several 
public companies. He opened a branch business in London, and 
was made an alderman, and when his Serene Highness the impe- 
cunious Duke of Schenkenquell was received in the city, the duty 
of delivering an address of welcome devolved on Alderman Sir 
Jabez Dulster, M.P. Unfortunately Mr. Weller was just then ill 
from nervous exhaustion, and so Sir Jabez's speech was not a 
success ; his failure, however, was ascribed to a late bereavement, 
and even raised him in the public estimation. 

He was now high up on the social ladder, but fate had a still 
greater rise in store for him: he actually became a member of 
the Government, though not of the Cabinet. He was Vice- 
President of the Army and Navy Tactical and Strategical School 
Committee, and even his detractors (for he had such) were forced 
to admit that a more becoming figurehead had never filled and 
adorned that responsible office. In addition to his handsome 
official salary, he was allowed a private secretary, with a stipend 
of £350 a year, and now Sir Jabez showed that he was capable 
of gratitude and not unmindful of past services. He gave the 
post to Mr. Weller, who, as a recompense, agreed to go equal 
shares with his employer. 

For Sir Jabez was still a needy man; would he otherwise have 
sent his eldest son Ebenezer to Cambridge as a sizar? or would 
he have placed his little Jabez in the Blue-Coat School? A 
calumny not to be thought of! No, he was poor, and never 
shrank from publicly avowing it. 

At the great exhibition of Adrianople in 18—, Sir Jabez 
was sent out by Government as the English representative .in 
honour of his country, and the jury appointed him chairman 
of Class xxxvii. An exhibitor in that class was Mr. Timothy 
Snipsley, the well-known West End tailor. He authorises the 
writer to narrate the following incident :— A 

On one of the mornings when the jury of Class Xxxvu. 
were making their round of visits, the impulsive Ragusan com- 
missioner said to Mr. Snipsley, in the Lingua Franca of those 
regions : “ Mais, dites-moi, mon cher Monsieur Timotee Snéepslee, 
ce Monsieur Seer Jarbaize Dulstare, qu’est-ce que ce qu'il est! 
ll ne sait rien, absolument rien, du tout, du tout, pas méme un 
mot de notre langue.” Mr. Timothy answered that Sir Jabez 
was a silent, reticent man, whom Government delighted to honour. 
“C'est toujours beaucoup,” said the Ragusan, shrugging his 
shoulders, “ mais enfin il faut savoir quelque chose.” ‘The 1gno- 
rant foreigner that he was! What need is there to know, 80 
long as you can make believe that you know? So long as you 
can utilise other people’s knowledge? More ravens adorned 
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with peacocks’ feathers escape detection than ever were brought 
to condign punishment. Sir Jabez, far from being found out 
during the six months that the exhibition lasted, came back 
with an enhanced reputation, and laden with honours and gifts. 

Prince Flaskowisky presented him with his portrait set in 
diamonds, and Duke Narrowitz sent him a flattering letter, with 
a sword of honour. 

Returned to London, he was requested by a deputation, whose 
spokesman was Mr. Snipsley, to deliver to the tailors’ and shoe- 
makers’ trades unions an address, giving an account of England’s 
status at the exhibition. Sir Jabez asked time to consider; 
next day he called on Mr. Snipsley, and, having ordered a new 
coat, he confessed that he had nothing to say, and inquired if the 
address was really wanted. Being assured that this was the 
case, he frankly asked Mr. Snipsley to write out something for 
him. Good-natured Timothy! He agreed, and sent in to Sir 
Jabez five pages of closely-written foolscap, giving a minute 
account and impartial appraisement of the chief exhibits under 
Class XxXVil. 

The whole of this speech was reported verbatim in most of the 

London papers, with favourable comments and encomiums on Sir 
Jabez. ‘“ What versatility of talent!” said one paper, “ what 
fluency of utterance, what varied attainments, profound and 
accurate knowledge, combined with so much industry and assi- 
duous activity!” This praise was justified, for don’t we know him 
as a many-sided administrator? Alas, that death should cut short 
so valuable a life! At the early age of fifty-four, when his pro- 
spects were at their brightest, his hopes at their highest, that man 
worshipped by the masses, and not despised by the classes, was 
carried off by a ruthless east wind in the early spring of the year. 
Listen, oh reader, his personal estate was sworn under £60,000 ! 
Is not this a life of success ? an almost unchequered run of vic- 
tories? And yet, may we not ask, who is the better for this 
life? And for what real service has he drawn such ample and 
brilliant wages? Has he in his several public and semi-public 
capacities introduced one single improvement, or removed so 
much as one little abuse? Was he not all along a mere tool in 
the hands of the permanent officials ? 
_ Such are your rulers and administrators, oh ye English! You 
londly flatter yourselves that you are self-governed, or, at léast, 
governed by men under your control; for can we not dismiss, say 
you, any figurehead that is found wanting! But who is it that 
administers? The figurehead or the officials? The hapless, be- 
Wildered head of the department thinks that he is using the 
officials for his own purpose, and all the while he is as potter's 
clay in the hands of his cunning, so-called underlings. 

The science of government is one thing, but the art of adminis- 
tration is quite another ; the former deals in mere abstractions 
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and general principles, some wise and some otherwise, but the 
latter deals in deeds and concrete facts, having immediate and 
inevitable consequences. Legislation and administration are the 
twin brothers, the Esau and Jacob of public rule; and this Jacob, 
too, has known how to dispossess his elder brother, and play all 
the power and profit into his own cunning hands. 

In lieu of God-appointed lawgivers, we get mob-elected law- 
wrights. And the mob have their reward. Your lawgivers with 
a mission, your Lycurgus or Moses is apt to be stern and uncom- 
promising ; how much pleasanter to deal with the idols made by 
our own hands! See how plausible, accommodating, and amenable 
to reason they are! Whither Moses and men of his ilk have led 
their nations through deserts and toils and sorrows, history has 
indelibly engraven on her tablets; but whither these guides are 
leading us, the near future will reveal. D1i avertant omina ! 
































A CENTURY OF IRISH TRAVEL, 


BEING NOTES ON THE TOURS OF ARTHUR YOUNG, DE LA« 
TOCNAYE, SIR R. COLT HOARE, SIR F. HEAD, Exc. 


BY HENRY STUART FAGAN, 


TuE Irish question is like “the unchanging East.” People 
nowadays always think it needful to write of it in the same 
commonplaces. To the man (or woman) heartily sick of these 
eternal repetitions, there is something refreshing in going back 
and seeing what the shrewd observers of the last century had to 
say on this hackneyed topic. 

You may go back still earlier, and learn from the bad example 
of Giraldus Cambrensis (Gerald du Barri, Henry IL’s chaplain) 
what a foolish thing it is to stigmatise a whole race on account 
of the sins of a few. Giraldus talked of the twelfth-century 
English as the St. Stephen’s Review and Mr. Froude do of the 
Irish of the nineteenth. “ The Irish race,” said the St. Stephen’s 
Review last February, “is hopelessly bad. They have not, never 
have had, and never will have, the essential attributes of a 
civilised human being. There is not one of them who has any 
stability of moral principle.’ And Mr. Froude the other day, at 
Salcombe, suggested that “the small population of Ireland in 
medizeval times was an arrangement in the order of Providence, to 
prevent more of that tribe from being brought up—a tribe which 
behaves the better the more you hold them down.” Giraldus’s 
opinion of the glorious Anglo-Saxon was not a whit more flatter- 
ing. “Who dares compare,” he asks, “the English, the most 
degraded of all races, with the Welsh? In their own country 
they are the veriest slaves of the Normans. In ours whom else 


have we for our herdsmen, cobblers, skinners, cleaners of our - 


dog-kennels, ay, and our sewers, but Englishmen?” And the 
murder of a Norman here and there in wild parts like the New 
Forest—a protest, we are nowadays assured, against unbearable 
Oppression—leads him to add, “They are to this day so given 
to treachery and murder that, even in their Teutonic fatherland, 
when any one enormiter delinquere videtur (is guilty of some 
crime that seems quite out of the common), he is nicknamed 
Untrewe Sax (a faithless Saxon).” This is about as fair as it is 
to charge on the people of all Ireland those very localised Kerry 
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outrages, the result, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt assures us, of oppression 
as unbearable as that which maddened the twelfth- -century 
English ; and to lay (as so many for election purposes have not 
been ashamed to do) the exploits of the wickedly mischievoys 
dynamiters at the door of the whole Irish race. No doubt such 
of the “Saxons ” as read Giraldus protested quite as strongly as 
United Ireland has been doing against his injustice in taking rg 
part for the whole. No doubt, too, they denounced the murders 
of Normans as the most certain way of perpetuating Saxon 
slavery, just as United Ireland has, month after month, jn 
scathing language been denouncing C aptain } Moonlight, and tell. 
ing him he is the best friend to coercion and Salisbury, and the 
worst enemy of Home Rule. The English race of to-day can 
smile at Giraldus and his hasty @ generalisations ; the Irish race of 
to-morrow will smile just as serenely at Mr. Froude* and his 
imitators in the Tory press. 

Well, Giraldus went to Ireland with Henry’s son John i in 1185, 
and. got materials for his “Topographia Hiberni.” He is 
always amusing ; the handsomeness and tall stature of a people 
who had plenty to eat delights him, so does their harp-playing, 
and the free life and familiar intercourse between chiefs and 
tribesmen. In one point they were, he says, the exact opposites 
of the Welsh. “ A Welshman is of all people the least troubled 
with jealousy, an Irishman the most so.” They were bad 
churchmen (herein Giraldus ought to have sympathised with 
them ; for though he was thrice “appointed bishop of St. David's, 
there was so much against him that he never dared to ask the 
Pope for institution). The “ badness” of the Irish consisted chiefly 
in not paying Peter’s pence, and in wedding within the pro- 
scribed degrees. The Irish married their deceased wives’ sisters, 
and in other ways (marriage of cousins, etc.) broke the Church's 
rule. Their aim in marriage was that which Cesar assigns to 
the old Gauls—to strengthen the clan ; if, then, the wife died, why 
give back the cattle and prestige that had come with her, when 
her sister or her first cousin was there to hand? Giraldus, how- 
ever, belongs to a bygone day; I only quoted him to show how 
dangerous are these sweeping charges against whole nations. 
After the ’45 the Highlandman was for a ‘long time in no good 

* When I read Mr. Froude’s election address at Salcombe, as given in the 7'imes of 
July 8rd, I at once wrote to ask if it was correctly reported. He replied, ** The report 
is absurdly inaccurate ; the shorthand writer was unequal to his task,” ete. I again 
wrote, urging on him the plain duty of at once giving this “absurdly inaccurate 
report ” the widest possible contradiction—or correction. He declined to do either ; 
having spoken as he did with the view of “telling the Salcombe people something of 
what they were to vote about,” he allowed the “ absurdly inaccurate ” printed report 
to influence the votes of outsiders. And that is how history is made! Ata tennis 
party the other day, a Primrose League dame said to me, “ Don’t think I'm pre- 
judiced ; I've been’ reading all about Ireland, that I might be in a p sition to judge 
for myself.” “ What books?” “Oh, I’ve read Froude, and could, I’m sure, pass au 


examination in him.” How much of Mr. Froude’s book deserves the epithet which he 
himself applied to the 7tmes report of his address ! 
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repute through the Lowlands. He was glad to put up with the 
occupations which, says Giraldus, fell to the lot of the English 
‘n Wales, until a happy inspiration led to the forming of High- 
land regiments, whose combined dash and endurance made the 
kilt so honourable that the First Gentleman in Europe donned 
‘t when he went to hold his court in “ Auld Reekie.”’ Nations 
vet over these things; though if you go on giving the proverbial 
dog a bad name, you will probably end by doing some mischief 
to his moral character. In this matter of calling bad names 
Arthur Young is just as cautious as Giraldus is reckless. And 
another great comfort in reading him is that he does not know 
anything about “races.”. He thoroughly belongs to the humani- 
tarian eighteenth century ; he believes in man; he never says a 
word about “the Celt,” or hints that “the Irishman” is a being 
of a different breed, and demands different treatment from the 
Englishman. Even when he has to find fault, as, for instance, 
with the enormous charge (three shillings per volume) which a 
Dublin bookseller makes for receiving subscriptions, he blames 
him, not as an Irishman, a creature of a lower race, but as a 
Dublin tradesman, whose way of doing business he contrasts, not 
with that of “the large-souled Anglo-Saxon,” but with that of the 
brisker Londoner. He sees as clearly as Mr. Gladstone does just 
now that Ireland, which ought to be England’s strength, is her 
weakness. He would have France with her army, and England 
with her navy, allied against “the new devils” (as Lord Chester- 
field called them) who were stirring in Eastern Europe ; and to this 
end he would have Ireland rich and well cultivated, that so she 
may be in a position to help the larger island. In his day, as 
now, the number of English people who cared to really understand 
the Irish question was very small. Ten absentees only does he 
name; among them Lord Shelburne, Burke, Samuel Whitbread, 
and Lord Kenmare, as having responded to his call for intro- 
ductions to land-agents ; “ indeed, too many of the possessors of 
great Irish estates wish to know nothing beyond the remittance 
of their rent.” In Dublin, however, he got plenty of information 
from Lord Charlemont, Lord Altamont, the Blennerhassets, the 
Jepsons, and others whose names fill more than three columns; 
and what delighted him most was “the uncommon, but polite 
hospitality of the nation, united with an eagerness to do whatever 
had the most distant appearance of being serviceable to their 
country.” Thus aided and accredited, the squire of Bradfield Hall, 
Suffolk, author of “Political Azithmetic,” went from landlord 
to landlord, and from agent to agent, throughout the length and 
breadth of the island. He does not wholly neglect the picturesque. 
At Westport he casually says, “Lord Altamont’s house is 
Very beautifully situated.” At Curraghmore he is roused to a 
brief enthusiasm by “a deer-park wood of old oaks, spread over 
the side of a bold hill, and of such an extent that the scene is 
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truly a forest one, and very few prospects that I have anywhere 
seen are finer.’ Of the glen of the Downs in Wicklow he says 
“The scenery is of a most magnificent character ; and near Tino. 
hinch you come to a delicious view—on the right a small yale 
opening to the sea, bounded by mountains whose dark shade 
forms a perfect contrast to the extreme beauty and lovely verdure 
of the lower scene. . . . Powerscourt presently comes in view 
from the edge of a declivity, and appears to be in the most beautify] 
situation in the world.” He is greatly struck with the Powers. 
court waterfall, “where the ridges of mountain, closing, form one 
great amphitheatre of wood, which, with the water bursting from 
a rock many hundred feet above, forms a scene singularly beauti- 
ful.” Every visitor to Dublin knows the Dargle ; every one, having 
seen it, is ready to confess that no other European capital has 
such a delightful bit of wilderness so near to it. 

“Upon the whole,’ says Young, “the Dargle is a very singular 
place, different from all I have seen in England, and I think 
preferable to most.” One wonders what he had seen in England. 
Charnwood Forest contains many a “sylvan solitude,” as the men 
of Young’s day phrased it. Then there are the skirts of 
Dartmoor, different in their lovely wildness from the dull bare 
mass of peat and tors which they surround. There is Dulverton 
and the glens round Dunkerry beacon. There are choice bits on 
the Bodmin moors, where King Arthur hunted when he lived at 
Tintagel, There is a strange little miniature Cheddar gap, called 
“Vallis,” near Frome; and then there is all Derbyshire, and 
the Yorkshire moorlands, and the English lakes (which he 
knew, for he compares them with Killarney), and the border 
(so little known even now; how can any one care for the 
Norfolk Broads, with their scent of rotting weed, who has 
not traced the Roman wall?). One wonders how much of all 
this Young had not seen that he should prefer the Dargle. to 
“most places in England.” It is very unlike most English 
scenery, this narrow glen, choked with granite boulders, and yet 
so full of shrubs and trees that, as Young says, “ you are almost 
enclosed in wood.” “Add to this a horrid precipice, with 
pointed bleak mountains in view.” I should like to quote all 
Young’s description, for it is racy of the time when (thanks, 
they say, to Rousseau in France and Cowper in England) people 
were beginning to admire wild scenery, but still admired it rather 
in fear and trembling. Sensible, as usual, he is so pleased that 
“no contradictory emotions are raised—no ill-judged temples 
appear to enliven the scene. Every object excluded but rock, 
and wood, and water, all retired and gloomy, and a brown horror 
breathing over the whole. It is a spot for melancholy to muse 
in,” and also (the visitor nowadays has to confess) for picknickers 
to disport themselves in, making a good deal of it the reverse of 
retired, and showing that the Dublin ’Arry is just as careless as 
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his English brother about his sandwich papers, and his corks, and 
his empty bottles. Temples, Young does not wholly put under a 
ban; at Castle Caldwell, “ where there is little of the sublime, but 
the very range of beauty, gaiety, and pleasure; and where the 
parts are of extreme varieties, yet in perfect unison with each 
other,” he much approves of an octagon temple, “which at the 
end of a wood has an admirable effect.” Of course he has 
most to say about “the glories of Killarney—the wildest and 
most romantic country I had anywhere seen ; magnificently wild, 
stupendous, impressing the mind with a certain species of terror ; 
tremendous mountains of an aspect savage and dreadful; the 
lake soft and mild, a perfect contrast of beauty to the sublimity 
of the mountains which form the shore.” One thinks of the 
Suffolk squire as the father of all guide-book makers, till one 
remembers that a century ago the love of scenery was a rare 
novelty, and Ruskinese an unborn tongue, and guide-book style 
was the only speech understood even by the educated. But even 
amid the finest scenery Young never forgets “business.” At 
Killarney the patches of grass far up among the ridges of rock 
“prove that these mountains are not incapable of being applied 
to useful purposes ;” and “the want of accommodation and the 
extravagant expense, miserable inns, and lodgings little better,” 
struck him as fatal to the place’s prosperity. “With a good 
hotel on the lake shore, with good rooms, and a large 
rendezvous room, an ordinary, billiards, boats, fishing-nets, and 
all the accommodations one would find at an English spa, and, 
above all, the prices of everything hung up in every part of 
the house, visitors would not fly away at the first moment 
to avoid dirt and imposition; and a man with some capital 
and some ingenuity might make a fortune by fixing here 
upon such principles.” Since those days a good many men have 
deserved to make their fortune in the hotel-line at Killarney. 
The hotels leave nothing to be desired, and it is the same in 
many other places. Even Punch some time ago testified to 
the thorough comfort of the Glengariff inn. Wild little Letter- 
track (see Thackeray, or rather “ Michael Angelo Titmarsh ”) 
now boasts a very well-appointed hostel; at Kenmare the 
hotel has always been so good that one has wondered how 
it'could be kept up.* I know dozens of excellent hotels in 
Ireland; but I used to know a few very indifferent ones. 
lf genius means “a boundless faculty for taking pains,” then 
genius was for some time in abeyance among one class of 
(rish innkeepers. It is much the same, with far less excuse, 
in many parts of England. I have found Yorkshire, ay, and 
Devon village inns, just as rough as the roughest in Ireland, 
the roughness being unredeemed by that manifest wish to make 


* Those interested in small Irish industries should write to D. Mahony, Kenmare 
otel, for samples of home-spun tweed. 
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ou comfortable, which is pleasing, even when it fails. The fagt 
is, much of the blame lavished upon Irish inns is most unfair, [p 
England a man who goes off the regular route, forsaking the com- 
mercial or family hotels, and putting up at village “ publics.” 
does not expect much. The same man, going abroad, looks for 
certain comforts, and if any place on the main line falls far below 
the average he “ writes tothe Times.” Ireland he treats as he does 
foreign countries, forgetting that Ireland has very few main tourist 
lines : and therefore he is “annoyed if, on the Killeries, things are 
not as nicely managed as on the Lake of Thun. I hope we may 
never come in Ireland to the Scotch or Swiss caravanserai. But | 
own there is in some places room for improvement; and one of the 
reasons why I ama Home Ruler is because I trust that, when we 
are “a nation,” we shall grow, not only in self-respect, but in 
knowledge of cookery and other household arts, and shall make 
up our minds that in the matter of country inns, as in every- 
thing else, we will not be behind any other people in the world. 
One ‘help ‘will be that, under Home Rule, Irish people will give 
up the insane system of taking their holiday out of Ireland. 
You meet a Dublin Government clerk, who has never seen Donegal, 
planning a month in the Isle of Man, where there are hundreds 
like him ; no wonder the Manx hotels can afford more appliances 
than those of Bundoran or Gweedore. The Irish friend with 
whom you're staying has a touch of rheumatism, and will go 
next month to Buxton, though he hates the sea, and would get 
at least as much benefit from the waters at Lisdoonvarna in 
County Clare; and this helps to account for Buxton being 
“more of a place” than Lisdoonvarna. But I must get back 
to Arthur Young, whose professed aim was “to teach facts, 
instead of being, like other writers on agriculture, generally 
didactic. How best to fatten pigs (and he thinks ‘potatoes, 
with a little oats at the last, give much firmer pork than 
“pollard ”), how many barrels of wheat are grown per acre, what 
are the wages, and the rent, and the crops, and who are making 
improvements and experiments, and how they answer—that 
is the staple of his book. He grieves over “the vast tracts in 
a state of nature with fine roads passing through them; 

he knew what Coke, Earl of Leicester, and Marquis ; Townsend, 
and the other fathers of Norfolk farming had done with 
much more unpromising land that had not the advantage 
of good roads passing through it. He finds that rents in Meath 
average 20s. an acre (Irish, I presume), of which 6s. go to the 
inevitable middleman. His ideal of cottage accommodation is 
not high ; for at Summerhill, in Meath, he thinks the cabins with 
mud walls two feet thick, and well thatched, superior to “ the thin 
clay walls in England. ... It is true they have not always 
chimneys, the door serving for that and window too. If their 
eyes are not affected by the smoke, it may be an advantage in 
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warmth. Very few cottars are without a cow, some have two ; 
every cabin swarms with poultry, and most of them have pigs.”’ 
At Slane a weaver's cabin, with a rood of potato ground and the 
crass of a cow and no turf (for there they were driven, to 
Young’s great disgust, to burn straw), cost four guineas, surely a 
rent far higher than Griffiths’. Here is a sentence which gives 
the key to the whole land difficulty: “ Mr. Fortescue’s land ten 
years ago was let at 3s. 6d., now it is a guinea, which great work 
was done by the tenants, lime on fallow being the principal means 
pursued.” So that there the premium on improvement was to 
have your rent increased almost sevenfold. There are in Arthur 
Young many like texts for Land League sermons; here is 
one of his many complaints of the unfairness of the system of 
government. He says that Irish orators at College Green don’t 
speak at all so well as Irishmen in the English House of Com- 
mons (his friend Burke among them); and this he attributes to 
the feeling discouraging to both hearer and speaker, that “ the 
Attorney-General of England, with a dash of his pen, can reverse, 
alter, or entirely do away with the matured result of all the 
eloquence and all the abilities of this whole assembly.” This 
feeling of pupillage, this not being thrown on their responsibility, 
affects, he thinks, the Dublin people in other things besides elo- 
quence, accounting for the narrowness and ill-kept state of most 
of the streets, “which, along with the dirt and wretchedness of the 
canaille, makes walking a must uneasy and disgusting exercise.” 
De Latocnaye, too, notices the shameful state of the Irish towns, 
especially of Cork. He attributes it, however, not to the want of 
legislative independence, but to the penal laws, which, by cutting 
off the Catholics from almost every profitable industry, and taking 
the heart out of them generally, had thrown trade and wealth almost 
exclusively into the hands of Protestants—i.e., mostly foreigners. 
Thus Cork struck him as one of the most money-making places 
he had ever seen; but the money-makers were nearly all Scotch, 
who, to their shame (De Latocnaye is very bitter against them), 
nade fortunes in at most a score of years, and then went off, leaving 
the place that had enriched them more like a pigstye than a 
ilised town. De Latocnaye notes all over Ireland a want of 
‘uterprise—so much land which he thinks might easily, in all those 
shallow loughs, be reclaimed from the sea; so much more which, 
low covered with lakes, could easily be made to grow crops; and 
‘gain and again he points out the absurdity of charging the back- 
vardness of the country on the so-called laziness of the peasantry. 
“They’ve no inducement to work, wages being down to 6d.a day 
‘ran able-bodied man, and nothing when he’s ill. In England 
they work hard enough. Give them employment at home;” and 
this, he hints, may now be done, “seeing that the country is 
Waking out of its seven hundred years’ sleep” (he wrote not so 
*ng after Grattan’s Parliament). Young shows by figures that the 
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money which ought to go in improvements is taken out of the 
country ; the absentee rent he gives at £ 732,200 & year, a vast 
sum for that time ; and yet his list, he avows, is far from eom- 
plete. Absenteeism was accountable for what he calls the deplor. 
able custom of letting all the cabins with the land. A carefy] 
resident landjord would keep the labourers’ cottages in his own 
hands ; a non-resident looked only to get the highest rent, and 
the man who offered it sought to recoup ) himself by re- letting the 
cabin lands at an extravagant price, “valuing the labourer’s wage at 
4c. or 6d.a day, and paying it in land rated much above its value.” 
This system was general, ‘but was at its worst in Kerry, notably 
in the district just lately made infamous by eviction outrages, 

“Here the poor are depressed ; their circumstances are infinitely 

worse than they were twenty years ago; for now very few keep 
cows (which all had then), scarce any pigs, but a few poultry.” 

And yet the rise in rent had been immense. “The Earl of Kerry's 
grandfather agreed to lease all the Lixnaw lands for ever for 
£1500 a year, but the bargain fell through. The same property 
now lets for £20,000.” Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who has lately been 
tracing these outrages to their cause —the stubborn refusal of 
some landowners to make reductions which wise men like Lord 
Listowel feel to be just,—ought to have read this before he began 
his journey. Indeed, few books would “ pay ” the serious tourist 
better than Arthur Young. When, for instance, you go to 
Blarney, and see not only the castle and the too-famous stone, but 
the mills in which the Brothers Mahony make the finest black 
serges and tweeds in the United Kingdom, it is interesting to study 
Young's account of Mr. Jefferys’ industrial town, with mills for 
all kinds of cloth, for leather dressing, for bolting, ‘for tape, paper, 
ete. ; all of which, with the town hall, in which a hundred pounds 
worth of knitted stockings used to be sold every market day, 
have gone as completely as the old glories of the M’Carthys, Mr. 
Jefferys’ improvements paid, as similar work will pay so soon as 
Home Rule has restored confidence and loosed the people's purse- 
strings. ‘Twenty acres, which before brought him in 10s., Young 
found let for nearly £7 the acre. Other land had quadrupled in 
value ; house rents, too, had so increased that on the whole Young 
calculated Mr. Jefferys” net profit on his expenditure as fully 
seven per cent. Mr. Jefferys was only one of many improving 
landlords, whose usefulness makes Young all the more bitter 
against the absentees and the detrimentals. Along the Donegal 
coast, men like Mr. Nesbit, of Kilmacredan (w ho, in 1799, 
invented the gun-harpoon), Mr. Montgomery, at Inver, ete, 
were making “large profits out of the fisheries ; but they 
were handicapped by what Young calls “one of the wndoubted 
oppressions on the trade of Treland—viz., that, while the 
Scotch have a bounty per barrel of herrings on exportation, 
which they draw on sending them to Ireland, whereby they 
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are enabled, with the help of a higher bounty on their vessels, 
to undersell the Irish in their own market, the Irish merchant 
is precluded from exporting either to Scotland or England.” 
What would Young have said to the “oppression” wherewith 
Irish fisheries have been treated since 1800? In 1819 it was 
decided to carry out the Union by extending to Ireland the 
system of bounties and other encouragements which was in opera- 
tion in England and Scotland, whereby, in fact, the Scotch and 
English fisheries had been consolidated. There was an immense 
amount of mismanagement; there almost always is in English 
governmental arrangements for Ireland. Out of a total expen- 
jiture of £163,400 over £68,000 went in salaries! Yet from 1819 
to 1830 was the prosperous time of Irish post-Union fishing. By 
1819 the Union had nearly ruined what Young found one of the 
most flourishing branches of industry. Only twenty-seven vessels, 
carrying 188 men, claimed bounty ; in 1829 the fisheries had so 
improved, that bounty was paid to 12,611, whose crews amounted 
to 63,421. In 18380 bounties were discontinued all round, 
Scotland having received £1,190,000, Ireland only £330,000. 
Scotland, moreover, continued to enjoy the funds of the British 
Fishing Society, and she retained an efficient Fishery Board 
and staff of officers, who still carry out the branding system, 
and spend £500 a year in repairing poor men’s boats. Ireland, 
which needed them so much more, was denied these advantages. 
She was just then fighting for that Catholic Emancipation which 
had been promised at the Union; and in the excitement of that 
contest the solid advantages which the Scotch retained were 
overlooked, 

But Young saw very well that there must be something besides 
landlords’ improvements—to wit, good feeling between classes—to 
make those improvements permanent ; and this, he found, did not 
exist in Ireland. After a long account of food, clothing, wages, 
etc., he winds up with a chapter on “ oppression.” “The labour- 
ing poor are treated with harshness, and are in all respects so little 
considered, that their want of importance seems a perfect contrast 
to their situation in England, of which country, comparatively 
speaking, they rei the sovereigns. ... The little country 
gentlemen, or rather vermin of the kingdom, are a sort of despots 
who yield obedience in what concerns the Roman Catholic poor 
to no law but that of their will. ... A landlord can scarcely 
invent an order which a servant, labourer, or cottar dares refuse 
0 execute. Nothing satisfies him but unlimited submission. 
Knocking down is spoken of in a manner that makes an 
Englishman stare... . The execution of the laws lies very much 
inthe hands of the J.P.’s, many of whom are drawn from the 
most illiterate class in the kingdom. .. . When manners are in 
’ conspiracy against law, to whom are the oppressed to have 
‘ecourse?. . . They can have no defence but by means of pro- 
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tection from one gentleman against another, who protects his 
vassals as he would the sheep he intends to eat. The colowrs of 
this picture are not changed” (vol. ii. p. 29). No, honest Arthur 
the Devon Commission found the state of things too little changed . 
and you were quite right in saying that the cure for Whiteboyism 
was ‘not to pass laws calculated for the meridian of Barbary 
but for the gentlemen to change their conduct entirely, and then 
the poor will not long riot. ... Treat them like men who 
ought to be as free as yourselves, and put an end to that system 
of religious persecution which for seventy years has divided the 
kingdom against itself.” He had a presage of ’98: “ A better 
treatment of the Irish poor is a very material point to the welfare 
of the whole British Empire. Events may happen which will 
convince us fatally of this truth. . . . By what policy the Govern- 
ment of England can so long have permitted such an absurd 
system to be. matured in Ireland is beyond the power of plain 
sense to discover.” 

Unlike Young, De Latocnaye had no inkling that in less than 
two years after his visit civil war would be raging in a good part 
of Leinster ; and this is the more remarkable, because disturbances 
had already broken out in the north. These he thought purely 
agrarian, except in Armagh. In the religious professions of the 
Orangemen and their spiritual guides, the Kanes and Hannas of 
that day, he had not a particle of faith; they coveted the 
Catholics’ lands, and were indignant at changes in the penal laws 
which enabled those tainted with Popish error to hold leases. 
Their conduct was a good deal like that of Captain Moonlight and 
his men. When they wanted to oust a tenant they would send 
a threatening notice. Andthis would usually be enough; for the 
recipient knew that it would be followed up by vigorous action, 
iust as the Catholic workmen who were bidden to leave Mayor 
Harland’s shipyards knew that, if they stay, they would risk being 
tarred like old Johnstone, even supposing they escaped being hit 
in the stomach with the mayor’s iron rivets. De Latocnaye met 
scores of families moving painfully towards the Shannon, where 
landlords like Lord Altamont and Colonel Martin, of Ballynahinch, 
received them gladly. The Frenchman groans over the loss 0 
many of them by emigration ; whereas, if Government would do 
wholesale what the Connaught landlords were doing a little of, his 
favourite draining and improvement schemes might be carried out. 
I wish I could analyse his book as I have done Young's; but it 
needs and deserves a paper to itself.* His position was a difficult 
one ; a Breton émigré, he sympathised strongly with the Roman 
Catholics ; at the same time he was wholly out of touch with the 
vapouring United Irishmen. Of the peasants, in whose cabins 
he often slept, he formed a high opinion: “They are, of all the 


ritted 
* IT have more thoroughly discussed him elsewhere ; but he could not be omits 
in even the most general notice of travellers in Ireland. 
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jrish, the most fitted to make society flourishing and happy, ¢/ 
only one could inspire them with an interest in their country.” 
This interest, he remarks, has been lost through persistently 
denying to the masses any education but what their religion 
forbids them to receive, and through the equally persistent 
attempts at anglicising them. “They'll improve, if you let them 
develop after their own fashion, and try to lead them by their 
prejudices instead of running counter to them” (sil’on cessait une 
bonne fois de vouloir absolument les Angliser & tout prix, et qu’on 
sut les mener par les préjugés et les maniéres qui leur sont 
propres, on en ferait ce qu’on voudrait). A queer figure he must 
have made, now claiming hospitality at a beggar’s cabin, now 
spending a week with Colonel Martin or Lord O'Neil. He did 
most of his journeying on foot, and carried all his baggage in his 
coat-pockets; yet, by dexterous contrivances, which he gives for 
the benefit of others, he managed always to come down to dinner 
in full evening dress, Such a man is well worth reading, though 
his circumstances made him careful of giving offence. His 
picture of the soldiery swaggering through Dundalk market, and 
pulling off any green article of dress that the women have dared to 
appear in, is suggestive; so is his account of the “ Ancient Britons 
fencibles, who, thinking that the Irish were half savages and 
wholly rebels, behaved as though they were in an enemy’s 
country, and made themselves very formidable to the inhabi- 
tants ;” while his remark that “the law was only carried out in 
the one article of preventing the Catholics from bearing arms,” 
shows a state of society which was sure to breed heroes like 
the present Grand Masters of Orange Lodges, and rank and file 
like these Belfast rioters.* De Latocnaye does not, like Young 
(in his “Tour in France”), dilate on “the magic of property,” 
but, like him, he traces much of the backwardness of Ireland 
to the disregard and oppression of the poor. Their condition 
seemed deplorable, even to a Frenchman, accustomed to the 
not very thriving state of his own pre-Revolution peasantry. 
Not that he thinks the people faultless; he would pass a 
“Whisky Act,” the “Gin Act” having done so much good in 
England by substituting wholesome malt and hops for brutalising 
spirits. But he is sure the grand requisite is to draw the people 
together, so that all, whatever their religion, may come to look 
on themselves as a “ partie intégrante du méme peuple, et qu’ils 
cessent de se considérer les uns comme conquérants et les autres 
comme vaincus.” “This feeling,” he says, “has prompted the land- 
owners to screw out the last penny in rent without regard to the 
poverty of the tenant, and to take no pains to improve property of 
which they fancied their tenure was uncertain.” - On things in 


* «Yr 
“When the lower people are armed, and feel that they have the sympathy and 
support of the authorities,” he adds, “ there is sure to be a good deal of wild work.” 
He might have been writing in 1886 instead of 1796. 
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general, De Latocnaye is full of shrewd and amusing remar ks: he 
notes the greed of the Galwegians (one thinks of Livy’ S Gauri gens 
cupidissr ima) ; he thinks that in Ireland the uglier the country 
the prettier are the women—witness Galway itself and Conne- 
mara; he sees that the reverence for holy wells belongs to an 
earlier creed, which has been grafted on to Christianity, and 
which the priest tries in vain “to prune down. Altogether, ¢ 
great deal may be learned from his book. For one thing, it is 
an interesting specimen of Dublin printing in 1797. The Grais- 
berrys did their work well: “J’ai fort & me louer de l’attention 
de mes imprimeurs,” says the author; and, in his English preface, 
he remarks, “They knew no French, and yet the errors of press 
are far fewer than in the book that I printed in Scotland.” Of 
Irish hospitality it is no wonder that he speaks in the highest 
terms; during a nine months’ tour he was only six times in 
an inn. 

Sir R. Colt Hoare, well known for his work on Wiltshire 
barrows, published his “Tour in Ireland” in 1806. “The 
Continent was closed by the ferocious decrees of a Corsican 
despot,” or he would not have visited an island of which he had 
heard that “the inhabitants are savage and the paths dangerous.” 
In spite of the Union, he had, on landing, “to submit to the 
exactions of twelve different officers of the customs”! It almost 
seems as if the old army of placemen, instead of being pensioned 
off, must have been allowed to prey on likely-looking strangers. 
However, he pushed on, aiming chiefly at antiquities, and (though 
he overlooked Glendalough, with its seven churches) he saw 
several seldom-noticed places, He was chiefly struck with 
Kilmallock, which he magniloquently calls “the Baalbec of 
Ireland, looking like a town suddenly deserted.” With Adair, 
too, he was greatly delighted, and styles its noble owner “a great 
proprietor of ruins ; > but, inasmuch as he was looking for ruins, 
and not for scenery, ‘and since, except Muckross Abbey, “Trish ruins 
are generally in ugly country, he missed most of the picturesque 
parts, and characterises the scenery as “most uniformly uninte- 
resting.” However, he does see Killarney, and advises ev ery body 
to do the same: “ the collected beauties of this favoured spot 
are so great, so varied, and so superior to anything I have yet 
seen, either in Italy, Switzerland, or England, that they can 
neither be delineated nor described.” 

Sir F. Bond Head, author of “A Faggot of French Sticks,’ 
and many other more or less lively works, says, “At the fag 
end of this summer (1852), among a motley crowd of tourists, 
by the irresistible power of steam, I was injected into the island of 
Ireland, which I had never before seen. For a week, almost without 
winking, I looked it steadily in the face. For a similar period, 
immured by myself, I was poring over data w —— I deemed it 
necessary to obtain.” A fortnight, then, seemed to his ineffable 
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self-conceit sufficient for comprehending that Irish difficulty which 
has puzzled every thoughtful statesman from the Jacobean SirJohn 
Davis down to Mr. Gladstone. I may describe Sir F. Head's 
as the “ Albert Smith” style, which has also been adopted by 
Punch. The fun of writing “yere Ann’r,” “kushuns,” “gort” 
(got), “ harspital,” ete, I never could understand; Sir F. Head 
must have found it very amusing, for he gives us page after page 
of it. The backbone of his book (so far as it has any) is measure- 
less abuse of the Catholic priesthood ; their speeches, their tactics, 
evidence about them collected by himself, fill up his “second 
part,” and evidently form the data which he gathered while 
“ijmmured.” Not caring to rake up the cesspools of bigotry, I 
shall not quote a word of all this. His final chapter, “ What is to 
be done?” would delight Lord Salisbury. He would “ fling away 
all the vain attempts at conciliation which have brought discredit 
both on Whigs and Tories, and would resolve to act with firm- 
ness, justice, and impartiality, seizing the priesthood by the throat 
whenever they dare to disturb the peace of the country... . 
Such conduct will be approved of, not only by the well-educated, 
but by the poorer classes of Roman Catholics, whose perception of 
justice is proverbially acute, clear, and distinct.” He winds up 
with an eulogium (fulsome enough to have earned him three 
pensions) on Lord Eglinton and his “gubernatorial abilities of 
high caste, his natural dignity of demeanour, etc.;” but neither 
bigotry nor adulation can quite extinguish his human nature. 
He is alive to the beauty of Irish children ; he pities the evicted, 
from whom, on Lord Lucan’s estate, he gets kind words and 
such shelter as a temporary lean-to would afford. He is rather 
disgusted at finding the Union workhouses chokeful of able- 
bodied evictees, and at hearing that in towns like Castlebar the 
shopkeepers have had to shut up because their customers were 


“improved off.’ Per contra, Lord Lucan had imported a Scotch . 


steward, a Scotch engineer to work his 12-horse-power steam- 
engine, three Scotch bailiffs, and a Cheshire man and woman, 
with a staff of “ plump, rosy-faced Cheshire dairy-maids, neatly 
dressed, and actually wearing shoes and stockings.” It seems a 
great joke to Sir F. Head to say that these “ young persons looked 
asifthey had been created on purpose to turn milk into Cheshire 
cheeses.” No doubt Lord Lucan will be held by some to have 
deserved well of what I decline to call his country; but I think 
that the crowded Castlebar workhouse, and the empty shops, and 
the emigrants gone off with hatred in their hearts, outweigh in 
the balance of real national prosperity the Cheshire cheeses, and 
the Scotch bailiffs’ “improvements,” and the excellent drill and 
heat appointments of the thirty constables told off for their pro- 
‘ection. In Young’s day the non-improving landlord chiefly con- 
fined himself to negative dealing ; he neglected his tenant, or else 
treated him like a brute beast; but he did not turn him off. 
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Since the Famine and that most disastrous measure, the Encum- 
bered Estates’ Act, it has “paid” to evict, and so eviction has 
become general. 

Enough of Sir F. Head. I don’t think it can profit any- 
body to read a man who can spend half a page in describing 
a beggars trowsers—“ looking, without exaggeration, as if 
they had been filled with rats, and gnawed through by Skye- 
terriers anxious to get at the vermin.” Poor man, he had 
only been a fortnight in Ireland; but Mr. Murray knew that 
those four hundred pages would “pay,” and so the wretched 
book got published. Thackeray’s little tour is amusing, and 
that is all. ‘Peg of Limavady” may suit some people’s tastes, 
but I prefer not to study anything Irish through the eyes 
of him who wrote the atrociously unfair “ Barry Lyndon, Es- 
quire, of the Kingdom of Ireland ;” and who, having been received 
by Lever with exuberant hospitality, showed himself a bigger 
snob than any of those in his book, by the way in which he 
wrote and spoke about his host. One Irish tourist behaved even 
worse—Carlyle ; but then he had the excuse of a fit of dyspepsia 
more grievous even than what usually afflicted him. 

Mr. Froude may fairly be classed among the others whose 
names are at the head of our paper. After travelling about, 
and living some time in Kerry, he wrote his famous “ English 
in Ireland,” in which he certainly does not spare his country- 
men. ‘The English Government in Ireland has, on his show- 
ing, been perhaps the worst that one European nation ever 
inflicted on another. It has been a succession of mistakes; 
and the men through whom it was carried on have been no 
credit to the country which employed them. Primates like 
Boulter and Stone, “ the beauty of holiness,” were at once a 
disgrace to the Church, and also to the Government in which 
they took a foremost part. One thinks of Swift's complaint 
that England always appointed excellent persons, chosen with 
great care, to Irish bishoprics; but somehow, in going over 
Hounslow Heath, they were invariably seized by highway- 
men, who made them change clothes, and, carrying off their 
papers, stepped into their sees, where (to the astonishment of the 
Prime Minister and of every one not in the secret) they behaved 
after their kind—as highwaymen, and not as bishops. Of the 
successive generations of English officials, hi oh and low, Mr. Froude 
speaks so slightingly that his words might well be taken as a text 
by the most thoroughgoing Nationalist. But then follows the 
extraordinary inference that this official recreancy, this corruption 
and infamy in high places, this disgraceful imbecility or yet 
more mischievous wrongheadedness, is due to something in the 
Irish air and Irish surroundings. Mr. Froude improves upo? 
Dean Swift. The officials, whether bishops or laymen, are 
worthy men till they have crossed the Channel. As soon as they 
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are settled in Dublin they become (as the Norman settlers of old 
were said to do) “ more Irish than the Irish,” tainted with Irish 
views, given up to Irish ways ; and of Irish views and Irish ways 
Mr. Froude has a very poor opinion. ‘To live in that unhappy 
island brings about, he thinks, “a paralysis of all manliness.” 
Herein is the sting of his book. In his “ History of England” he 
had displayed the horrors of Tudor government in Ireland, the 
miserable screw-penny policy of the glorious Queen Bess, who 
broke her generals’ hearts, and forced her soldiers to subsist at 
free quarters, so that O’Neil’s country became the refuge for such 
of the “Pale” farmers as wished to reap their own crops. He 
had shown, with the force and clearness of truth, the awful 
misery of the desolation of Munster, and the equally cruel 
conquest of the Wicklow clans, when English officers would take 
out their men for “a little birding,” and shoot women and 
children in some village, of O’Byrnes with as little compunction 
as if they were pigeons at Hurlingham. But, when he came to 
treat at large of the later relations between the two countries, 
he somehow managed to lay all the blame on “those Irish.” It 
is the most curiously topsy-turvy reasoning that one has ever 
known an educated man indulge in. But Mr. Froude has 
Ireland on the brain; he can’t talk of the Maoris (in that 
“Qceana” which is bringing on him such a storm of indignation 
from colonials) without likening their huts to Connemara 
cabins, and themselves to the inhabitants of the said cabins. 
How delighted he would be, could he add that, like the Maoris, 
the Connemara folks will soon be nothing but a name. In his 
latest utterance (see Z'imes of July 3rd) he stigmatises “the 
Irish down to Henry VIII.’s time as nothing better than a set 
of savages.” This he said to teach the rural voters in the Devon 
South Hams how to use their franchise in the interests of union ! 
Mr. Froude is a problem, a puzzle to historians—suffering from 
colour-blindness. Like one of Eugene Sue’s characters, he cries, 
“J’y vois rouge,” whenever Ireland is the topic. The Froude bait- 
ings in the Saturday Review used to be immense fun, though 
the Saturday Review generally confined itself to English ground. 
Read his “English in Ireland,” and you'll be driven to the very 
opposite conclusion to that which he adopts—viz., that English 


mMisrule is answerable for everything that is now a “ difficulty,” 
even to the existence of that Irish nationality, which will, as 


Lord Spencer said, have to be reckoned with. Better not read 
the book, say I; it will only stir up angry feelings. 

Mrs. Houstoun’s book, “Twenty Years in the Wild West,” 
proves that, just as Mr. Froude was, with his peculiar tempera- 
ment, the very worst man to write about Ireland, so she was the 
very worst person to live there. You go to County Galway, 
you turn sheep-farmer, and man your farm with Scotch bigots 


(p. 203), for whose behoof you set up an Irish Church Mission 
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school; and then you are indignant because you are misunder- 
stood, ‘and because Archbishop MacHale objects to the native 
children attending where their religion—the religion to which 
they have clung when everything else was wrested from them, 
the religion which solaced and supported them through the penal 
days—is looked on as gross idolatry. What can these English be 
thinking of? What utter Philistinism, passing even Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s power to conceive, it is to fancy that, having held their 
faith so long, they will be converted because the wife of a gentle- 
man farmer finds it convenient to pitch her tent among them, 
“ Bove me no love,” indeed! Was it likely, Mrs. Houstoun, when 
your spirit is shown by your taking credit to yourself for havi ing 
called the Archbishop “‘ Your Grace,” though he did speak w ith 
a brogue (!), and was not quite the cleanest man with whom 
I had ever come in contact ” (p. 198)? Fancy a man, speaking 
with what Mrs. Houstoun is pleased to call a brogue, weakening 
his right to what she admits is his “ legitimate. clerical rank.” 

Fancy an Irish lady publishing her opinion on the state of an 
English bishop’s linen after a long car-drive across the mountains 
on a blazing August day! If a Russian or a Turk were to come 
to my Norfolk village, and behave as many English people think 
they have a right to do in the “sister island,’ I'll answer for it, 
they’d get such a boycotting as Ireland has not yet seen. I’m 
ashamed at the whining after sympathy in those afflicted with 
such utter want of insight as books of this kind display. 
There is the same want of insight in “Letters from Donegal.” 
The “lady Felon” is fond of calling the Government “hys- 
terical;” but she almost goes into hysterics herself because 
the Americans, very properly, and after full warning (though, 
she says, “in consequence of a deeply-organised League plot’) 
refused to receive some shiploads of wretched, Irish-speaking 
creatures whom the Galway unions had thrust across 
the Atlantic. She, like Sir F. Head, is a priest-hater; thinks 
Home Rule means Rome Rule, and doesn’t mind hearing “To 
hell with the Pope!” because it shows that those who use it 
“are protesting against the one-man system”! She probably 
was born since the Famine, and therefore does not remember, 

as I do, how ship after ship went down—all drowned, captain 
and crew saved; enough to account for the story she gives about 
Lord Palmerston’s emigrants. 

But enough ; my writers on Ireland don’t improve as we get 
along. It is always hard to find an impartial historian ; it 1s 
hardest of all to find impartiality when Ireland is the topic. 
I want Ireland to become a touring ground; | want many 
Londoners, now so wofully ignorant, to. go and see for them- 
selves. But I want them to hear all sides, not to listen to this 
hospitable friend or to that; in short, to imitate Young and De 
Latocnaye, or, in more modern times, Lord Sydney Godolphin 
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Osborne (the Times “S. G. O.”), whose “ Gleanings in Ireland ” 
should be studied by all who would understand the genesis 
of Fenians, Invincibles, Dynamiters, and such like, instead of 
imitating Sir F. Head and Mr. Froude.* 


* Besides Irish authors such as Barry O’Brien (“Fifty Years of Concessions to 
Ireland”) and O'Neill Daunt, let them put into their travelling-bag “A Short 
History of Ireland,” by C. P. Deane (Elliot Stock). The author is, to me, absolutely 
unknown, but he must allow me to heartily thank him for “ writing as an English- 
man, yet doing his best to avoid partisanship ;” he has succeeded. 
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A LOVER’S APPEAL. 


J. C. HENDERSON. 


WATCH with me, Darling, yet a little while, 

Till fades the crimson splendour from those clouds, 
Touched by the pallid fingers of the night ; 

Till tremulously the first faint evening star 

Lights her wan lamp above the purple weeds 

That climb with serried ranks the mountain side,— 
Like some vast host advancing to besiege 

Yon rocky fortress towering to the sky. 


See, Dearest, where the river winding flows— 
‘Along whose banks the lissom willows bend— 
The steaming mist that, rising slowly now, 
Submerging all beneath its filmy waves, 
Spreads like a magic lake o’er the wide plain. 





Oh! linger yet beneath these sombre trees, 

That cast weird shadows on the dewy grass, 

And listen to the vespers of the wood, 

The thrush’s liquid note that rises clear 

Above the myriad voices of the birds, 

Singing their evensong of love and peace ; 

As in cathedral vast, some chorister, 

In anthem soaring high above the rest, 

Brings heaven to earth, and moves the heart to tears. 


Hark to the music of the swaying pines, 

In whose tall branches nature’s organist, 

The passionate, plaintive wind, with master touch 
Accompanies those choral harmonies 

In hurrying fugues, or airs disconsolate. 


A LOVER’S APPEAL. 


Nay, leave me not in darkness here alone ; 

When thou art gone, the glory all is fled, 

And these fair sights and sounds which at thy side 
Make of this earth a heaven for thee and me, 
Grow pale and drear ; with thee my soul awakes 
To see rare beauty even in common things, 

And hear in earthly sounds a voice Divine ; 
Without thee nought I see in all around 

But lifeless shapes from which the soul has fled ; 
In vain on my unheeding ear may fall 

Nature’s sweet voice, thy gentle tones unheard. 



































THE WORLD BELOW. 
A Plobdel. 
BY KE. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER XX VII. 


** Mist clogs the sunshine. 

Smoky dwarf houses hem me round everywhere. 

A vague dejection 

Weighs down my soul,” 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

LOvEDAY slept for nearly twenty-four hours after her uncere- 
monious entry into Jessie Moss’s room. Several times she moved 
in her sleep, half opening her eyes, and murmuring, “0 mon 
pere!” But she did not regain fuil consciousness till late in the 
following afternoon, and the long rest probably saved her from 
a serious illness, for when she was quite aroused she was calm and 
collected, and, although still weak and weary, was perfectly well 
in health. 

Gradually the recollection of all that had happened returned to 
her, and great was her distress at the trouble and inconvenience 
to which she had put the seamstress, 

“T know now,” she said, “it was the name told to me by the 
porter. He spoke so kindly, his words must have entered my 
brain, though not my consciousness, and they must have led me 
to you. What should I have done, where should I have gone, but 
for you?” 

She told Jessie the whole story of her father’s death and of her 
uncle’s cruelty (though she did not call it by that name), and 
further explained what had brought her to Cable Street. She did 
not say much of her distress at not finding her mother there. 
The disappointment was too crushing to be spoken of. But she 
asked Jessie’s advice as to what she should now do to find her; 
and when the girl suggested that she should write to her friends 
and ask for their assistance, she answered almost bitterly, for 
her,— 

“You do not understand. They are ashamed of me now. If 
they did not cast me off, they would only be kind against their 
own wish. I am too proud for that. Itis true my best friend 
would never cast me off, disgrace though I were to her. She 
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would hide her feeling of shame for the sake of my dead father, 
and she would think it was her duty to be good to me always. 
But that I could not bear. I will never put her to that pain. 
Rather I will work for my bread.” 

“You ain’t fit for it, miss,’ said Jessie. “It’s an ’ard life for 
any one, most of all a lady like you.” 

“Tam not a lady,” cried Love. “I ama nameless girl. You 
are better than I, for you at least are your father’s lawful child, 
while I—ah, if he were living now, I should not even have the 
right to call him ‘father!’ Oh, I know, I have read of these 
things. Do not call me “miss ;” it pains me. Call me Love, and 
[ will call you Jessie.” 

“T’m quite agreeable,” said Jessie, “though it don’t seem quite 
befitting. But, miss—I mean, Love—ain’t you got nowheres to 
co? You can’t never mean to stop ’ere in this poor part. ‘Ow 
ever will you abear it after being used to the country?” 

“T cannot go back now. Let me stay with you. I can work. 
[ will help you to sew, and I will earn my living like you.” 

Jessie pondered a long time over this suggestion. Of course, 
she could see plainly enough, as any sharp London-bred girl would 
have done in her place, that Loveday was singularly ignorant of 
the manner of life she proposed to adopt, and being a really kind, 
good-hearted young woman, she felt extremely unwilling to 
encourage her in such a course without first explaining things 


. clearly to her. On the other hand, it was apparent that the 


shock of learning her true position in “society” had given Love- 
day such an exaggerated idea of her own degradation that the 
slightest appearance of unwillingness on her (Jessie’s) part to join 
company would at once be construed by Love into that “ feeling 
of shame” which she had determined never to inflict on any of 
her friends. 7 

The seamstress did not review the situation exactly after this 
tashion in her own mind, as she silently sewed on, thinking things 
over, but she felt how the land lay, though she did not express 
her instinct. And a terror seized her for the girl who had so 
suddenly entered into her life, and had so completely won her 
heart. What evil might not happen to her if she went away, 
not to her well-to-do friends, but to wander about lonely and 
msuspecting, among people to whom her ignorance and innocence 
would be only weapons for her destruction? What might not 
have happened to her already last night, if in her dazed condition 
she had gone into another house in that very same street, similar 
in appearance to the one she had entered, but widely different in 
character ? 

The very thought was enough for honest Jessie... Never should 
any good girl be exposed to danger of that kind, were she gentle 
*r simple, if she could stretch out a hand to save her. 

You can stay with me as long as you please,’ she said, 
VOL. XV. 22 
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“though I ’opes your own relations will do something, as indeed 
they did ought, to ’elp you, for ’tis very ‘ard work if you ain 
got nothing else to look to. And my room’s full small for two, 
Still, miss, so far as I’m concerned, it'll be a real pleasure, and no 
mistake, and I’m sure I'll do my very best to make you comfort. 
able.” 

Loveday burst into tears. Until now she had no difficulty in 
maintaining her equanimity; indeed, she had scarcely yet 
recovered the stunning effect of the events which had followed 
each other in quick succession yesterday. But the seamstress’s 
kindness was too much for her, and for a few minutes she wept 
uncontrollably. 

After a time, however, she composed herself. 

“ T will cease crying,” she said, with determination, perceiving 
that Jessie had laid down her work, and was gazing at her with 
an expression of considerable anxiety. “Iam foolish to er y, how 
that 1 have found a home, for I did not cry before, when I had 
lost one.” 

“Tm afraid you won't care to call this ‘ome long,” said Jessie; 
“but there’s one thing I must tell you of, miss, if you means to stop 
along of me ere, and that is your dress. The folks will for certain 
be passing remarks if they sees you and me together, for there’sa 
many as knows me ’ereabouts. Now, if you ‘ad an old dress to 
put on they wouldn't notice you not so much like, and I might 
say you was a friend of mine, which they wouldn't never believe, 
not with you wearing that beautiful dress.” 

Loveday saw the point of this at once, and agreed to let Jessie 
arrange a change of costume for her; but when the seamstress 
unpacked her box and discovered the dainty slippers, _lace- 
‘trimmed under-linen, ivory-backed brushes, and all the othe 
accessories of the young lady’s toilet, she held up her hands wit 
an exclamation of awe. 

“O my, there’s pounds upon pounds worth ere, and you to talk 
of living with me what ‘asn’t got but one tidy dress to my name, 
and never had, not since father left ’is place 3 in the country. You 
can’t do it, miss. You don’t know what ’tis to earn your living 
with the rent every week, and coals so dear as they is now W ith 
winter coming on, and gettin’ up at six in the morning these cold 
days, and your ‘ands chapped and all. Don’t you try to do It 
miss. You take my word for it, you ain’t never strong enoug gh 
for it, which it’s bad enough for us asis used to it. And see what 
a difference that makes, let alone you not knowing the work. 

“ But indeed I can sew very well,” said Love. “Old Jean 
taught me to embroider when 1 was little, and I can knit als 
Only let us try, dear Jessie. I will sell all my clothes and buy 
plainer ones, and I will soon earn money.” 

“ Well,” said Jessie, “there’s no ’arm trying. I knows a lady# 
keeps a shop in the Minories. She offered me some marking 
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yesterday, and I couldn't take it. ‘I'd pay you extry for it,’ she 
savs. ‘cos | wants to give it to some one as I can trust,’ she says. 
[ was sorry I ’ad to disappoint ‘er, she seemed so put out. I was 
frightened I should lose ‘er work, too, but I couldn’t do marking 
like that, not if my life depended on it. But that’s no reason you 
shouldn’t get it, and Pll go round this very minute and see about 
it, if you'll get the tea for me.” 

No more was said on either side of Loveday’s unfitness for 
earning her own living, but the work in question was readil 
obtained, and performed in such a fashion as to give the “lady” 
(a wealthy Jewess) complete satisfaction. So pleased was Jessie 
at the prospect thus opened up of paying employment for her 
friend that she ventured to give expression to an idea which 
had been developing in her mind since Love's first proposal to re- 
main with her. This was nothing less than a scheme to change 
house, and it involved so large an expenditure that she scarcely 
dared to think of it, save as a goal to be attained in the distant 
future by dint of long pinching and saving in such matters as 
food, firing, and candles. Great though the project was, it 
seemed less visionary in view of the lalf-crown paid to Loveday 
for work which had only taken her eight hours to do; and at 
least there was no harm in talking of the scheme. 

“ You've seen that there great big block of new building down 
Katherine Docks’ way?” she said. “ Well, that’s where | wants 


'togo. There’s rooms there to be ’ad for one and six a week, no 


smaller than this, what costs me every penny of two shillings, and 
threepence more very often, when I ’as to pay the landlady’s little 
girl to go and do my bits of shopping for me three or four days 
in the week on account of ’aving to get my work done in time or 
praps losing the place. And with you getting two shillings a 
day we could easy take two rooms, and keep one for living in and 
the other to sleep in. But it would cost us all of ten shillings to 
move in and get the place comfortable, and it’ll be some while 
before we can save out all that, so it ain’t no good saying nothing 
about it yet.” 

“But I have more than ten shillings,” said Loveday. “Onl 
to-day [ found in my travelling-bag a five-pound note. I did not 
know where it was from, but | think now it was my aunt who 
save it to me, as I was leaving my home. I forgot it, and I 
thought I had nothing, for I gave the last money out of my purse 
to the cabman. At least, I helieve so, for my purse is empty 
now. But five pounds will last a long time, will it not?” 

“E lve pounds!” cried Jessie. 

She had never seen so much money in her life. What could 
hot be done with such a fabulous sum? For two years she had 
been laying by every penny she could scrape together, and her 
hoard only amounted now to twenty-eight shillings and seven- 
pence, though she worked early and late, and never spent a 
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farthing that she could by any means save. And here before 
her lay a thin bit of paper representing four times that amount. 
very nearly enough to pay the rent fora whole year. No wonder 
the sight of it was too much for her pr udence ; no wonder it led 
her into extravagance beyond her wildest dreams. 

“Five pounds! * she eried, “ why, ‘tis enough to pay for twenty 
times moving, and new furniture into the bar gain. We'll give 
notice this very day as ever is, and move into Margaret Buildings 
next week, and then we'll put by all the rest of the money till the 
slack time ‘after Christmas, when maybe we shan’t be getting no 
work to speak of.” 

So the die was cast, and the two girls took up their abode jp 
the great block of artisan’s dwellines known as Margaret Build- 
ings, where, among the six hundred tenants, all more or less 
poverty -stricken, and all entirely engrossed in the struggle for 
daily bread, they passed in and out unnoticed, save by the rent- 
collector, who was gratified at the regularity with which their 
rent was paid, and by the ragged, half-star ved children who ran 
after Loveday, eager for the word or the smile which they never 
failed to obtain. 

And the days passed on, until Richard Owen had been in 
his grave a month, and never a sign of her mother did his 
daughter find, though she sought for ‘her in the streets and the 
marketplaces, and watched for her with an intensity that was 
the more pitiful from its utter inutility. Often her heart failed 
her, and her spirit almost broke under the pressure of her grief 
and her anxiety. Often she came in wringing her hands in 
despair at the sights and sounds around her. ‘Sometimes, indeed, 
she felt as if she could not go on with the life she had chosen; 
when the dirt and squalor outside, and the dulness and ugliness 
of the poor little home within, which they could in no way afford 
to decorate, save at the price of a meal or of some necessary article 
of clothing, weighed so heavily upon her that she could scarcely 
endure them with any measure of patience ; and at such times all 
Jessie’s sweetness and goodness seemed as nothing compared with 
her lack of refinement, and her want of education. True, this 
mood would soon pass away, and then Loveday would reproach 
herself bitterly for her ingratitude to the girl who was so good to 
her. But the suffering did not pass away, nor the fruits of it. 
She grew grave and silent, and her forehead took new lines of 
thought, for the iron entered into her soul, and her busy brain 

perplexed itself ever more and more with the question w hy such 
kine should be, why people should be born into the w orld in 
which they have no share of aught but misery, why some should 
never kuow the slightest pang of need, while others have hunger 
and want for their companions every day and their bedfel llows 
every night. For she was not a political economist, and knew not 
the consolation to be derived from certain theories of the “ dismal 
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science” which, if studied with sufficient faith, convince the 
inquirer that these things are a law of nature against which it is 
a folly—almost a crime—to fight. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘Shall we receive good at the hand of God 


And evil not receive ?” R. BROWNING. 


TuE doctors had made no error when they prescribed for Isabel 
Rhys, née Pwllmeyric, a voyage round the world, as her best 
chance of recovery. Long before the year was out she had 
fully regained her health and her spirits, and about the time 
of Loveday Owen’s first appearance in London society, she was 
having at least an equal success in Auckland, if such a com- 
parison be admissible. The society of the New Zealand capitals 
may not be what we in England would consider of the first water, 
but it has one great merit in the eyes of the appreciative foreigner, it 
is heartily hospitable. Given the smallest pretence of introduc- 
tion, and the average Englishman may, if he so please, enter the 
most exclusive circles, and flirt with the most aristocratic maidens 
within a very few days of his arrival on the island. Nor are 
similar privileges denied to the average Englishwoman, for the 
New Zealand ladies are not jealously disposed ; their own position 
is too assured, their supremacy over the sterner and more numerous 
sex too complete for that small vice to find a foothold among 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Rhys had plenty of good intro- 
ductions, in addition to youth, competence, and lair du grand 
monde, to recommend them. Auckland quite lost its heart to 
them. They were féted morning, noon, and night; life was one 
round of picnics, dinners, concerts, and dances during the three 
weeks they remained there. 

Among the more particularly pleasant of the many pleasant 
people who entertained them was a young couple lately arrived 
from San Francisco, English by birth, but American by education, 
apparently well-to-do, certainly clever and good looking. With 
the wife Isabel speedily struck up a great intimacy, while Chris 
and the husband smoked and played écarté together often enough 
to warrant the remark of the general public that they were never 
to be seen apart. 

The Verreys had come to Auckland on business connected 
with the firm to which he belonged. It was a speculative 
concern, and was in an extremely bad way, had the world but 
known it. But the world did not know it, and in New Zealand, 
as in San Francisco, society does not inquire too closely into the 
solvency of its favourites. The Verreys were considered rich 


people, and certainly everything in their way of living warranted 
this assumption. 
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Isabel liked Auckland, and would have been willing to remaiy 
there for any length of time ; the careless gaiety of the place suited 
her volatile character, and 1 in the exuberance of her newly-regained 
strength she asked for nothing better than a continual round of 
amusement, while the feeling of restfulness and content which hey 
marriage brought, satistied those deeper cravings of her nature of 
which she was herself hardly conscious. 

But Christopher had the travel fever on him, and did not care 
to stop long in one place. So when the Verreys announced that 
they were going back to San Francisco, he readily fell in with 
a suggestion somewhat carelessly thrown out by Mr. Verrey, 
that “he and Isabel should accompany them, taking Australia 
and the Sandwich Islands on the way, and, in fact, making 
a three months’ pleasure trip. Isabel raised no objections, 
Pleasant though the life at Auckland was to her, she saw that 
her husband was becoming restless, and did not care to stay 
when he wished to go. In point of fact, Christopher, though 
he did not realise it, was beginning to feel homesick. 

So they went to Melbourne, and stayed there long enough 
to make several expeditions up country to see something of 
Australian bush life, including a kangaroo hunt, which re- 
joiced the men and sickened “the women. Then they took 
steamer to Honolulu, where they were presented in due form 
to King Kamehameha, and were impressed by the courtesy of 
that genial monarch, who made much of them for the sake 
of Isabel’s pretty face. But soon after their arrival Verrey 
received letters which called him home without delay, so their 
stay in the Sandwich Isles was cut short, and some ten days 
later they saw the sun setting as they entered the Golden Gates. 

A change seemed to come over the Verreys from the moment 
they set foot on American soil. Mrs. Verrey shut herself up 
in her own room at the hotel, and refused to see any one, on 
the plea of a severe cold, while her husband was all day in- 

mersed in business, seldom joining the Rhyses for meals or any- 
thing else. Mrs. Verrey professed herself unable to ‘see even 
Isabel, and there were no more of those pleasant games of écui't 
which had become almost as indispensable to Christopher as be 
tobacco. Thus left to their own resources, the Rhyses found 
San Francisco somewhat dull. They had not included the States 
in the scheme of their tour, having originally contemplated 
returning to England vid India and the Canal, and had, therefore, 
not provided themselves with any introductions. They had 
agreed to come for the sake of the Verreys, and the Verreys were 
proving themselves the most broken of reeds. 

“Tt’s all very tine,” drawled Chris one morning, when they had 

absolutely nothing to do, having seen all the sights in w hich they 
could get up the “smallest possible amount of interest,—“ it’s all 
very fine for Verrey to make business an excuse for treating 
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in this fashion: but in my opinion it’s beginning to verge on 
downright rudeness. No fellow need stick at his business all 
day and all night too, unless he chooses. I believe they want to 
set rid of us: that’s the long and short of it.” 

* «Well, it’s easy enough to gratify them, I’m sure,” answered 
Isabel. “We don’t want to stay here. It’s frightfully hot, and 
very dull, and we might just as well leave at once.” 

“That’s so,” said Christopher. “Suppose we do. What time 
does the next train start for anywhere ?” 

“Don’t be a goose,” said Isabel ; ‘“ I’m in earnest.” 

“So am I—in deadly earnest. I feel as if all my levity were 
being melted out of me, and as if there would soon be nothing 
left of me but a spot of very earnest grease.” 

“It is very hot,” said Isabel, with a sigh, as she took up the 
nearest newspaper and lazily fanned herself. “I wish we were 
back in England.” 

“You must not go till the year’s up,—remember your doctor’s 
orders. But what on earth shall we do with the remaining three 
months? The thought of them lies heavy on my soul.” 

“Let's defy the doctors,” said Isabel. 

“No, my dear, to that I will never consent. I’m not going to 
risk having you knocked up again, just because at this particular 
moment the world is hollow and our doll stuffed with sawdust ; 
or,in other words, because our dear friends overhead are not as 
civil as they might be.” 

“T should like to go to the Barony for Christmas,” said Isabel, 
somewhat irrelevantly. “Miss Rhys is so kind when one is ill.” 

“All right,” answered her husband ; “I think we can count on 
cousin Peg for that.” 

“Isabel did not speak again: the combined influence of the 
weather and a very comfortable rocking-chair were sending the 
young lady to sleep. The newspaper with which she had been 
fanning herself presently dropped from her hand, and fell with 
a slight rustle on the floor. Christopher picked it up, but he 
did not read much of it, he sat looking at his wife instead. He 
was as much in love with her now as when first she accepted 
him, and he still thought her the wisest, wittiest, and prettiest of 
women. She certainly looked very pretty at this moment, in 
her cool white wrapper, her cheeks just flushed to a delicate pink 
by the heat. She was very sound asleep. As Christopher watched 
her, her head fell on one side in an uncomfortable attitude, but 
it did not rouse her, neither did she wake when he rose and put 
a cushion for her to lean against. Then the cushion slipped down ; 
re eee thane, though perfect as a lounge, was not adapted to 
sium ber, : 

“She’d be much more comfortable on the sofa,” thought Chris, 
and he proceeded to lift her in his arms, and carry her to the 
‘urther end of the room, where stood a large couch. She just 
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opened her eyes and murmured, “Thank you,’ and was asleep 
again at once. 

But Christopher dropped into the nearest chair, panting and 
exhausted. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “I am out of condition. I could 
have carried her a mile this time last year, without turning 
hair. I must get some exercise, this flabbiness is disgraceful.” 

He went out then and there, leaving a note for his wife to the 
effect that he was going for a ride, and would not be back for 
an hour or two. He hired a decent horse, and rode some ten 
miles into the country; but he felt none the better for it; on the 
contrary, he returned, late in the afternoon, quite worn out with 
fatigue. 

“ Awfully sorry to be so behind time,” he said, as he lounged 
into the room: “fact is, it was so hot I really couldn’t ride fast 
coming back.” 

In point of fact he had come home at foot pace, feeling too 
languid to attempt anything quicker. Isabel was so accustomed 
to his laziness of voice and movement that she did not notice 
anything unusual about him. 

“T did begin to wonder what had become of you,” she said; 
“but Mrs. Verrey has been sitting with me a good while. Her 
cold is better ; in fact, for all I could see, she was perfectly well. 
And, just fancy Chris, they start for New York to- night. They 
must go at night, she said, because if any of their friends were 
to see them they would be so bothered with invitations; and 
they’re bound to go straight away to New York on account of 
his business. They want us to go with them. Don’t you think 
we might as well? It is so deadly dull here, and she apologised 
to any extent for having left us so much to ourselves, so I don't 
see that we need think any more of that. Do let us go, Chris.” 

“Such an awful rush,” drawled Chris, “ you'll never get all 
your traps together in time.” | 

“I thought of that,” answered Isabel, “ but Mrs. Verrey said 
she'd help me. She said it would be much better for us to go 
with them, because, of course, they know the journey. Do let 
us go, Chris. I do so want to get away from here, and I should 
be so very sorry to break off with the Verreys. She said that 
New York is a capital place to make your head-quarter’, 
because you can do Niagara and Boston and all those places from 
it, don’t you know. O Chris, think how lovely and cool it 
would be at Niagara this weather.” 

“ Not much cooler than anywhere else, unless you sit unde! the 
falls, but we'll go if you like ; I don’t mind.” 

Delighted at “having her own w ay—not that there was any- 
thing unusual in that-—Isabel ran off to tell Mrs. Verrey, W hile 
Christopher with difficulty roused himself enough to give direc- 
tions about his own packing, which he was obliged to get one of 
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the hotel servants to do, wondering meanwhile what in the world 
was the matter with him. For although he had cultivated his drawl 
and his laziness until they had become a second nature, he had 
always possessed a reserve fund of energy on which to draw 
when necessary, and had never before found himself physically 
incapable, as he now was, of making any exertion at all. 

He continued to conceal his condition from Isabel until they 
were in the train on the first day of their journey to New York. 
Neither of the Verreys took much heed of him. They were both 
manifestly preoccupied, and until the train started, Verrey him- 
self scarcely spoke except to grumble at trifling delays and to 
curse the guard under his breath for being two minutes behind 
time. When once they were out of the city he became more 
cheerful, and even proposed a game of écarté, which Christopher 
declined, saying that he was too sleepy to stand a chance. 

“You are shockingly lazy,” laughed Isabel. “I hope you will 
wake up before we get to New York.” 

She had not the remotest idea that his listlessness was the 
precursor of a severe illness. For the first three or four days of 
the journey he struggled manfully against his increasing weak- 
ness, but by the time they reached New York he was completely 
prostrated and had to be carried from the train to the nearest 
hotel. 

“Typhoid,” said the doctor. 

“Poor dear, poor dear!” said Mrs Verrey to Isabel. “I am so 
sorry for you. How I wish I could help you in any way !” 

Isabel was perfectly calm and collected. All the levity of 
manner which gave her at times the appearance of being so much 
younger than she really was, had left her from the first moment 
she realised the state her husband was in. 

“Thank you very much,” she said ; “ there is really nothing to 
do now that I have engaged the nurses ; but it is a comfort to me 
to feel that I have a friend at hand.” 

“a Have you no relations who would come to you?” asked Mrs. 
errey, 

“No one except my eldest brother, and I should not like to 
ask him to leave his work. Besides, I don’t really want any one 
else as long as you are here. No one except me can be of any use 
tomy husband, only, of course, I am glad not to be quite among 
strangers.” 

“But that is just the point, my dear,” said Mrs. Verrey. “I am 
more grieved than I can say, but we are compelled to leave you. 
My husband’s affairs, you know—business men are not their own 
masters. . Nothing should induce us to go if it were possible to us 
to stay, but we have no option. You see, ina business like his, 
a day's delay may mean ruin to him.” 

This was perfectly true. Both Verrey and his wife were well 
aware that before the week was out he would be wanted for 
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fraudulent bankruptcy, and it was essential to his safety that 
he should leave New York at once for the seclusion of London. 

But Isabel, knowing nothing of this, thought it strange and 
unkind of Mrs. Verrey to desert her at such a time, and replied 
somewhat coldly to that lady’s expressions of regret,— 

“Pray do not let any consideration for me affect you for a 
moment. Of course, I can manage perfectly well by myself.” 

So Isabel was left alone with her sick husband. The oreat 
ocean of humanity rolled resistlessly on its way towards eternity, 
bearing its freight of weal and of woe, its youth and hope and 
happiness, its old age, misery, and dumb despair: men died and 
rested from their labours, children were born for good or for evil; 
there were wars and rumours of war, fortunes were made and lost, 
and the black record of vice and crime was the longer by just 
one fortnight, and she knew nothing of it. All creation was 
centred for her in that quiet room at the back of the hotel. Ev ery 
one in the establishment was interested in the pretty English 
bride. The servants vied with each other in ministering to her 
wants ; but, though she accepted their attentions gratefully and 
courteously, she was scarcely conscious of what was said or done. 

At length there came a day when the doctors held a consulta- 
tion, from which they came with grave faces to tell Isabel that 
she must prepare for the worst, that, unless a change took place 
soon, all hope would be gone. ‘And then the younger of the two, 
he who had attended Christopher from the first, took upon 
himself the responsibility of telegraphing for her brother. 

Thus it happened that Tom Pwllmeyric was absent from Eng- 
land at the time of Richard Owen's death, so that Miss Rhys 
could not call on him to assist in the search for the vanished 


Loveday. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


** We call thee Famine ! 
Goddess of fasts and feasts, starving and cramming! 
Through thee, for emperors, kings, and priests, and lords. 
Who rule by viziers, sceptres, banknotes, swords, 
The earth pours forth its plenteous fruits : 
Corn, wool, linen, flesh, and roots.” 
Those who consume these fruits through thee grow fat ; 
Those who produce these fruits through thee grow lean.’”’—SHELLEY. 


LT it not be supposed that Loveday, in all her grief and trouble, 
had forgotten the man who loved her. The ‘thought of him 
was to her like a guiding star shining in the far distance, often 
obscured, it is true, by ‘the clouds of doubt and despondency 
which rolled over her soul, but always there, nevertheless. When 
he quitted her on the night of their last meeting, she had ex- 
perienced almost more pain and perplexity at his strange conduct 
than happiness in the assurance ot his affection for her. But 
this phase had not lasted long; for some instinct, some 1n- 
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explicable communion of spirit, had soon made clear to her 
what was in his mind when he left her so abruptly. And then 
the thought that filled her soul had been, as we have said, “ Some 
dav he will know that I understand and am one with him.” 
This it was that had led her seriously to study social questions ; 
this it was that had made her desire to organise that club for 
the young men of Old Place, which had been so cruelly nipped 
in the bud by the death of her father; and this again it was, 
more than anything else, that gave her strength and courage to 
remain in her self-chosen exile from all her old friends. 

When things were very bad with her, or when her heart was 
wrung by some tale of wretchedness which it was out of her power 
to alleviate, the recollection of Miss Rhys, with her kind heart 
and her apparently boundless purse, came upon her with renewed 
force, and her reasons for keeping out of sight seemed to lose 
their cogency. She was as anxious as ever to find her mother, 
but she never seemed to come any nearer to doing it; and, after 
all, might she not carry on the search as well or better if she 
were back again with her kind friend, who would certainly give 
her every assistance in her power ? 

But she was always brought up short at this stage of her 
reflections by the thought of her uncle’s bitter words: “ You are 
a disgrace to your family ; none of your friends will care to own 
you now.” Miss Rhys would not disown her. She would always 
be kind and good to her; of that Love was absolutely certain ; 
but the disgrace would be there: the brand of shame would still 
be upon her. She could never go back to Miss Rhys, for that 
would mean going back to her lover. She knew he would not 
cast her, off any more than Miss Rhys would, and this very 
knowledge made it the less possible for her to return; she could 
not bring disgrace upon him, for she loved him. 

That they would not consider it disgrace, that they would 
welcome her back, not out of pity or compassion, but out of their 
great love-—this never occurred to her. So deeply had her 
uncle's words impressed her, so little doubt had she that he spoke 
as all the world would speak. 

So she stayed with the girl to whom chance had led her, and 
but for whose example of cheerfulness and content she would 
have been profoundly unhappy. Miserably poor though they 
were, they were yet so much better off than the majority of their 
neighbours that Loveday felt she would have been worse than 
ungrateful to complain. They at least could pay their way, and 
were tolerably sure of having enough to eat on the morrow, so 
long as they were able to work. 

None of the rough boys or drunken men about the place ever 
molested either of these girls. Jessie, indeed, occasionally received 
an over-familiar greeting, or was subjected to a coarse jest, such 
as generally obtain favour with young women of her class, but 
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to Loveday no disrespectful word was ever spoken. The least 
observant of the people about recognised in her a being superior 
to themselves—superior not so much by the difference in 
manners, words, and actions, but by virtue of her exceeding 
refinement and purity, which made itself felt more widely 
exercised a far stronger influence than she had any idea of. 

“T do not know how it is,” she said one day to an old French- 
man who lived on the same landing, and with whom she had 
struck up a friendship, dating from a certain day when he had 
stopped outside their window to listen to her violin. “I do not 
know how it is that you say these boys use bad language. They 
always appear to me to behave well, when I pass them.” 

“Ah yes, mademoiselle,” said the old man, “that is because 
you pass. For you they have respect; they wish not that you 
see them wicked.” 

There was much of this feeling all over the Buildings before 
Loveday had lived there two months. Not one-half, perhaps not 
one-quarter of the people knew who she was, or anything about 
her; but they all liked to see her go in and out, and they were 
all pleased to receive the greeting which she never failed to bestow. 

For into the lives of these toilers there comes so little that is 
in any way good to contemplate, their hours are brightened 
by so little grace or loveliness, that the smallest glimpse of any- 
thing pleasant—a pretty face, bright colours, even good clothes 
—cheers and enlivens a for the ‘whole day. They enter deeply 
meaning of the poet’s words, 
“A thing of Seouie| is a joy for ever.” And Loveday, although 
she looked pale and worn, was really beautiful in the sight of 
these poor souls, for the light of love and sympathy shone from 
her eyes when she looked at them, and they felt it, and their 
hearts grew warm towards her. 

Every morning, between half-past eight and nine o’clock, 
she went to the shop for her work, carrying with her that which 
she had done the day before, and followed, as often as not, fora 
considerable part of the way by a troop of children going to 
school. It had come to be understood among the little ones that 
clean faces might be rewarded by a kiss ; “and there was one 
baby in particular—a blue-eyed mite of four years old—who 
would come to Loveday’s door quite early in the morning, calling 
out, “ Lady, l’se washed to-day; tiss me, lady!”’ 

“And the way that there child do worrit after the soap and 
water is more than I can say,” her mother would remark. She 
was half blind, and her husband had been out of work for weeks, 
so that most of the furniture, and all the clothes, except what 
they had on their backs, had, bit by bit, been “ put away 
(in the boxes of the pawnbroker). And it was, therefore, 
scarcely surprising that it was a somewhat rare event for the 
soap-loving Katie to be clean. She was the eldest of three. 


and 
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One bitter cold week in December, Loveday missed the little 
creature for several days, and then came upon her and her 
brother Patsy, aged two, in the courtyard. There were plenty 
of other children about, notwithstanding the cold, most bare- 
headed, many bare-footed, some trying to keep themselves warm 
by playing “tip-cat’””—to the great peril of the neighbouring 
windows—some skipping with a broken clothes-line for a rope, or 
attempting a rudimentary form of cricket, with a piece of board 
for a bat and a bit of fire-wood for a ball. The two little Sulli- 
vans were not playing, but sat shivering and miserable at the 
foot of the staircase leading up to the first balcony. 

“Why, my dears,” said Love, “ what is the matter ?” 

For some time she could get no answer save “ Lady, lady!” 
mingled with sobs, but at length Katie managed to tell her that 
the baby was dead, and that mother had no money to bury it. 

“Don’t cry, little ones,” said Love ; “ come with me, and I will 
go to see your mother.” 
~ In Margaret Buildings all the rooms open on a public balcony 
extending the whole length of the block. There are four stories, 
and each has its balcony, from which you step straight into the 
rooms, as if from the street. Frequently the home consists of one 
room, in which father, mother, and children live, eat, and sleep. 
In these cases the door is more often open than shut, so that the 
world at large may look in as it will. We of Margaret Buildings 
-o not set much store by privacy or seclusion; which is perhaps 
as well, considering the extreme difficulty of securing those 
luxuries. 

When Loveday reached the Sullivans’ abode she found the 
door wide open, and a small crowd of women assembled outside. 
The dead baby was lying in state in a little blue coffin placed in 
one corner of the room, on a box, in lieu of trestles, under a 
sheet arranged as a sort of canopy, and decorated with blue 
and pink paper flowers. The mother was seated in the 
middle of the room, her dim eyes red and sore with tears. She 
was narrating, in a dreary monotone, some story, of which Love- 
day heard the concluding sentences :— 

“No; ’e said ’e wouldn’t take the fifteen shillin’. I must pay 
the twenty-five down, or else let the parish bury ’er, and it’s a 
week to-morrow as she’s bin lyin’ there !” 

“Is that true?” asked Loveday of one of the lookers-on, a 
sharp-featured woman with a large-headed child in her arms. 

_“Tt’s true as I stand ’ere, miss; my young man sat up with 
the little corpse last night, ‘imself. She and Sullivan ’ave put 
away nigh upon everythink they ’ave to their name, and they 
couldn’t get but five shillin’; and then a young man what used 
‘to work with Sullivan and ’as always kept friendly with ’im, ’e 
put away ‘is watch, and got ten shillin’ on it yesterday, and 
Mrs. Sullivan she’ve just bin to the undertaker, an’ asted ‘im to 
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bury the child and let ‘er pay the rest as ‘er could, and ’¢ says 
no, ‘e will ” ave ‘is money down afore ever ’e comes to take 
away.” 

“ But it is shocking!” exclaimed Loveday. “Can nothing be 
done ?”’ ¢ 

“She'll ‘ave to let the parish bury it, if she can’t get no more 
money afore to-morrow, for the gentleman what comes for the 
rent was ‘ere this morning, and said as ‘ow ’e’d send the s saningtary 
gentleman to see if it wasn't buried. ‘E said as ’ow it wasn't 
‘ealthy to ‘ave the poor little dear layin’ there and all of ‘em 
sleepin’ in the room and us takin’ it in turns to sit up with it 
beside.” 

“Of course it must be buried,” said Loveday. “ What can be 
done? Surely it would be better to let the parish bury it.” 

She went into the room and spoke to the mother. 

“For the sake of your other little ones,” she said, “ will you 
not let your baby go? They will be ill, and perhaps you will 
lose them too.” 

But Mrs. Sullivan was past being reasoned with just then. 
She had been fretting and grieving over her baby’s death until 
the other children seemed of small account to her. 

“No, I can’t, 1 can’t, I can’t,” she moaned: “I can’t let ’er be 
disgraded, just because she’s only a baby. If it was Katie or 
Patsy, now, they wouldn't say I ought to let ‘em come on the 
parish, and why should my baby ‘ave any less respec’? She's 
the prettiest of ‘em all, she is, and she shan’t be disgraded, if 
I ’ave to sell my own bed to bury ’er decent.” 

Loveday looked at the little creature lying in its coftin, which, 
according to custom, was still open. Owing to the coldness of 
the weather no change was as yet noticeable in the waxen fea- 
tures or the tiny hands. The noisy crowd outside, the mean and 
miserable surroundings, and the tawdry paper flowers, contrasting 
with the sacred solemnity of death, gave her an indescribab ly 
painful expression, and yet she could not help feeling that the 
vulgarity of the scene was more than redeemed by the touching 
devotion of the mother, and the simple kindness of the neighbours. 

“IT will give you ten shillings,’ she said, torgetful “for the 
moment that she was no longer able to give away half sovereigns. 

“What! you, miss? The Holy Virgin bless you. It’s a happy 
woman I'll be if I can bury my child ‘decent after all.” 

There was something in the involuntary stress laid upon the 
“you” that recalled Loveday to a sense of her true position, and 
for a moment she thought with pain that she had promised what 
she could not perform. Then she remembered that, thanks to 
Jessie's careful husbanding, twenty-two eng still remained out 
of her five-pound note. All the rest was gone ; but this they had 
put by against a rainy day. “ For,” said Jessie, “it do make 
one feel comf’able, if there’s something to look to when you wants 
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it.” It had gone into the money-box, together with the twenty- 
eight shillings that Jessie herself had so laboriously amassed. 
Ten shillings out of this would make a sad hole in the little 
hoard, but anything was better than disappointing the poor 
mother now. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said to the astonished Jessie: “I am ‘so 
sorry I forgot how little money we have; but you will let me 
give it to her, will you not ?” 
~ © Tis your own, to do what you likes with,” said Jessie: “ you 
can throw it in the street if you pleases, which you might just 
so well ’ave done as give it to them there Sullivans. Oh yes, 
I know ’em. I’ve known ’em for years, and ’e ’aven’t never 
‘ad constant work all that time.” 

“You are vexed,” said Loveday; “and I am so very sorry I did 
not think before I spoke: but it seemed so sad.” 

“Sad enough, I dessay; but they ain’t the only ones,” said 
Jessie, wearily. There was more excuse for her impatience than 
Loveday knew: for some days past the troublesome cough which 
she never could shake off during the winter, had been getting 
steadily worse, and this morning, though she had not told 
Loveday, a violent paroxysm had resulted in slight spitting 
of blood. It was very slight, truly, but she knew too well, 
poor girl, what it portended. The least chill, the smallest 
increase of cold, and she would be on her back for weeks, if 
uot for months. With this prospect staring her in the face, 
it was perhaps not surprising that Loveday’s impulsive generosity 
should try her temper sorely : but the sight of the distress which 
came into her friend’s face at her expression of disapproval very 
soon softened her heart. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said, “don’t take no notice of me; 
I've bin feelin’ a bit queer this mornin’, and your comin’ in 
so sudden seemed to put me about.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said Love. “I wish I hadn't said it; 
but I can give the money as I did promise it, can I not ?” 

“Bless you, yes, dear: ain't it your own? I ain't sayin’ 
but what she’s a respectable woman enough, and tries ’er best 
to get on, she do; and ’tis shocking to think of that poor little 
baby layin’ unburied, just for want of the money, when we’ve 
got enough and to spare.” 

So the money was given, and the baby was buried, and Love- 
day’s fame went abroad in the Buildings, and her influence 
extended in proportion, though she was not aware of the fact. 

The weather grew colder and colder. A dry, biting east wind 
blew day after day, as though it never would change; and with 
the hard weather the illness and distress in the Buildings seemed 
to increase daily. Women and children died, one after another, 
of diseases which the mortality returns called bronchitis and 
consumption, but which were in literal truth cold and starvation. 
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The depression in trade showed no signs of decreasing, anj 
painters, masons, and skilled artisans of “all classes daily joined 
the mass of day labourers and unskilled workmen who constitute 
the ever-growing army of the unemployed, while pawnbroke;, 
and undertakers waxed fat on the misery of their neighbours, 
The horror of it all roused to boiling-pitch the blood of sundry 
ardent reformers, who went about preaching fire and sword 
as the only possible remedies, but they might as well have 
preached to the stones they trod on: for how could people, 
whose whole minds, and hearts, and desires, and instincts were 
absorbed in the continually recurring question of the next meal, 
give a thought to the social revolution or Utopian schemes for 
the emancipation of labour? Charitably-disposed ladies and 
gentlemen tried to grapple with the general misery by means 
of soup-kitchens and free breakfasts, “clothing clubs, and other 
well-meant efforts; which, “like a plaster laid on a festering 
sore, soothed for a& moment the spots they touched, but lef 
the wound unhealed;” while philanthropists, burning with 
righteous zeal and indignation, advocated great schemes, 
only to break their hearts against the chilling objections of 
conventional “ economists,’ backed by place-hunting politicians. 
The Charity Organisation Society did yeomen’s service so far 
as in them lay, but, for want of public support, were practically 
powerless to cope with the mass of suffering, and might well 
have laid down their arms in despair. Relief funds were 
formed, and large sums collected and distributed among the 
hungry crowds who clamoured for the money, not always 
with the happiest results. For it was not upon the loud- 
tongued petitioners that the distress came most grievously: 
the worst sufferers were those who had never been brought 
so low before. Men and women, too proud to beg, too honest 
to steal, to whom the pawnshop was a degradation, and the con- 
fession of their misery a humiliation, who sat all day in their 
tireless rooms, patient and uncomplaining, and crept out at night- 
fall, trying to elude observation, to pawn one by one their treasured 
household relics, that they might buy bread fortheir children—these 
were the real sufferers. No one came to their help : their pride 
would have made them unapproachable, even had assistance 
been at hand. Plain to the eye, audible to the ear, was a tide 
of misery impossible to stem; who, then, could take time to look 
below the surface for that which was neither seen nor heard ? 
And among the silent sufferers to whom no help came were 
presently to be reckoned the two girls in Margaret Buildings. 
Kmbroiderers are well paid; so long as their season lasts 
they can make, in their day of ten hours, from twelve to twenty- 
four shillings a week; but from November to May or June 
the trade is very slack. Loveday’s work was so good that 
she continued to receive orders from the shop to which Jessie 
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had introduced her, until well on into December; but a few 
days after the funeral of the Sullivan baby she was told that 
there would be no more work for her before the summer. And 
about the same time, Jessie laid down her needle, having “ony 
it a few hours too long, and took to her bed with hemorrhage 
from the lungs. 

“JT knowed it was coming,” she said to her friend. “Poor Tom, 
: he won't never marry me now.” 
| Tom, however, thought differently. He brought the best 
: doctor he could find, and got everything that was ordered for 
his sweetheart in the way of strengthening food, wine, and 
medicine, as long as his wages held out, reducing his own living, 
meanwhile, almost to the proverbial straw a day, that he might 
have the more to spare for her. But twenty shillings a week 
soon goes, for physic and physicians are expensive, and strong 
beef tea and port wine cannot be had for a song. The money 
box grew lighter and lighter, until one morning it was quite 
empty, and that afternoon the rent-collector (who being a humane 
man, experienced many a heartache in the course of his business 





nowadays) called for his weekly due, which, when paid, 
7 though Loveday did not tell him so, left the two girls penniless. 
. And then began for Loveday also those secret expeditions to 
y the pawnbroker, for she would not use Tom’s mony, except 
I for Jessie’s needs, yet somehow or other the rent must be paid 
e and she herself must eat. So it went on, till there was nothing 
e - left to sell, and still her friend lay on her sick bed, and still 


she could get no work. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


7 ** Her way is parted from my way... . 

t Out of sight, beyond light. 

\- At what goal will we meet ?”—D, G. Rossetti. 

“ Miss Ruys came to England for Christmas after all. Christopher 
1 did not die. The doctors, when they gave him up, had not made 


due allowance for a magnificent constitution and an intense desire 
for life, both of which asserted themselves powerfully at the 
anxious period of his fever. 
Tom Pwllmeyric, arriving at New York in the full expectation 
. of learning that all was over, found his brother-in-law already on 
the high road to convalescence, he having taken a turn for the 
better on the very day after the dispatch of the telegram announc- 
ing his imminent decease. 
: So, instead of escorting his sister home as a widow, which he 
! had feared would be his melancholy task, he presently formed one 
of a not uncheerful party of three on board a fast Cunarder, 


: | bound for Liverpool, in due time convoying the invalid and his 
* wife to the Barony, where Miss Rhys was waiting to receive 


them. 
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Isabel had been so overcome with alarm during the firs 
weeks of her husband’s illness that she had written to no one. 
Consequently the first intimation Miss Rhys received of her 
young cousin’s danger was contained in a letter from Tom, which 
also told of his rapid recovery. The same letter contained intelli. 
gence which caused Miss Rhys to set aside all considerations of 
her own health, and to hurry back to England, regardless of frost 
and cold. She had been longing to return since the first tidings 
of Loveday’s disappearance, and now nothing could keep her 
longer away. 

And notwithstanding the depression that still weighed heavily 
upon her at the loss of her old friend, and the terrible uncertainty 
as to the fate of his daughter, she was determined that justice 
should be done to the home-coming of her heir. So the closed 
rooms were opened, holly was hung on the walls, a great Yule-log 
blazed in the hall, and the whole place seemed to be en /éte when 
the travellers arrived at the Barony on Christmas Eve. 

But Miss Rhys herself, in spite of her best endeavours, 
could not greet them with a smile for thinking of the bitter blow 
which must fall upon poor Tom when he learnt, as learn he must 
at once, what had happened at Old Place House. 

All the way home Tom, nolens volens, had been rejoicing at the 
necessity which, in spite of all his resolutions to the contrary, 
was bringing him back into the neighbourhood of the girl he 
loved. He was making a couple of hundred a year now, and 
little as he thought of his own powers, he could not fail to be 
encouraged to look forward hopefully, when he contrasted his 
present prospects with those of a year ago. He had hada run of 
good luck in the way of unexpected commissions, small enough in 
themselves, but giving fair promise for the future, and he had also 
obtained a post on the staff of an important journal devoted to 
bricks and mortar, and this brought him in a steadily-increasing 
income. The sudden call to America had somewhat thrown him 
back, but he had no reason to suppose that it would injure him in 
the future. In fact, even now there was work waiting for him 
which had been delayed in order that he, rather than any one else, 
should undertake it. The Artisans’ Hall in Stepney was finished 
and opened long since, but he still kept his lodgings there, and 
had no intention of going to live in any other locality. A budget 
from his landlady had met him at Queenstown, enclosing a mass 
of correspondence, accumulated during his absence, among which 
was a letter telling him of this fresh commission, and several 
sheets from his friend Philip Pell, giving him an account of various 
proceedings at the Hall, of which he was superintendent, and 
painting in glowing colours the aggravation of misery and distress 
produced in the district by the unusually severe weather. 

“Tt will be a good day for us when you come back to cheer Us 
up a bit. It makes a chap awfully downhearted to see such 
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things and have no one to talk to, that is to say, to talk in an 
understanding kind of way. I told the men last night there was 
hopes of your being back with us by the New Year, and it gave 
vreat satisfaction.” 

~ ‘Tom was torn two ways on receiving this letter. He felt as if 
duty called him straight back to London and the misery of the 
East End, while, at the same time, it seemed almost impossible to 
give up the hope of meeting Love, which he had been cherishing 
forso many days. Finally he resolved to decide nothing till he 
should see how Christopher was on landing at Liverpool, and 
there, perceiving that his brother-in-law really was hardly fit to 
cope with the exigencies of the long railway journey at this season 
of holiday-making crowds, he willingly convinced himself that his 
first duty lay in seeing the Rhyses safely home. During the time 
they had been together Isabel had arrived at a very fair idea of 
what was in her brother’s mind, and perhaps in the fulness of 
her sympathy she somewhat exaggerated Christopher's weakness 
and her own ignorance of Bradshaw. Certainly, she showed 
marked ingenuity in bringing forward, not to say inventing, 
reasons why he should accompany them, not only as far as Bir- 
mingham, as he at first suggested, but the whole way to Mounton- 
shire Remembering Tom’s strong dislike to such suggestions, 
she never ventured directly to approach the subject of the affec- 
tion which she was convinced he felt for Loveday, and when she 


' spoke of her, which she did pretty frequently, she always took 


care to talk as if the subject in no way specially concerned him. 
But she had not lived with him a twelvemonth without learning 
to understand him thoroughly; and she did not fail to remark 
certain signs of interest which he could not entirely suppress at 
the mention of Miss Owen, and which she had no difficulty in 
construing. 

“It would be the very thing for Tom,” she said to Christopher. 
“Ido wish he wasn’t so cracked on these points. I know he’d 
make Loveday happy, and he would be worth twice as much if 
he were married to her.” 

“Considerably more than twice as much,” replied Christopher. 
“Two thousand a year is quite a capitalist’s percentage on two 
hundred. She’d be altogether too valuable a piece of property for 
read He'd want to divide her money with all his proletarian 
riends, 

“It's such rubbish!” said Isabel. “Of course, they might give 
something away, and still have enough to live comfortably on. 
Look how well ‘off we are on Cousin Margaret’s allowance; and if 
they gave away half, they would still have as much as we have. 
And even the Bible only tells you to give away a tenth.” 

_x 1, don’t fancy those are quite Tom’s views,” said Chris. 
You’ve got hold of the wrong end of the stick. It’s the principle 
of the thing he objects to, Itake it. People ought not to give any- 
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thing away, because no one ought to bave anything to give 
That's Tom as I understand him ; and I must say I respect the 
old fellow for being able to stick to his theories, even when aos 
is a woman in the case. |’m quite sure I'd have got the better of my 
theories, if I had ever had any, when you came along, my dear,” 

“You're a silly old goose,” she said, giving him 3 a kiss, “and 
you can't hold a candle to Tom, as I've often told you. But 
seriously, Chris, do let us try and help them. That's real Chris. 
tianity, isn’t it, to make people happy when one can?” 

“1 don’t know about the duty of match-making on high moral 
grounds,” said Chris, “but ?m game. How shall we begin’ 
Shall I take Tom aside when next I see him, and swear Loveday 
is the most beautiful girl I have ever seen, ana the richest 2?” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Isabel. “ Mind, whatever you do, don’t say 
anything about her money.” 

“No, no, to be sure. I'll say she is the poorest ; that I happen 
to know ew money is in bad securities, and she i me on the point of 
going smash.” 

“That might do,” said Isabel. “ But it would not be true, 
Chris. The money belongs to her father. You must not tell a 
lie. Jam afraid you would only spoil matters, you are so blunt. 
Try and have a little finesse.” 

“ Well, tell me what to say, replied Chris, meekly. 

“Put yourself exactly in Tom’s place, and think what would 
induce you to throw over all scruples and propose at once to 
Loveday. Try and feel as if you were him. We want to get a 
man’s view of the matter.” 

“Well, if I were he,” said Chris, thoughtfully, after pausing 
for quite five seconds, “I suppose I should do as he does.”’ 

“No, you wouldn't,” said pore neneey: “You never acted 
like Tom in your life. But I see it’s no use asking you to help; 
you only make fun of me when T am in earnest. I wish I had 
never married, It only complicates one’s difficulties and makes 
one feel more alone in them than one was before.” 

“It is rather disappointing, certainly,” said Chris, patting his 
wife’s head. Then, seeing that she looked a little mollified, he 
added, “ Why should we try to make two other people as unhappy 
as ourselves ? But, Isabel, I have thought of a brilliant idea. 
Let’s try and make Tom jealous! I know that would have 
brought me up to the scratch at once if I had been inclined to 
hang fire about you.” 

“ That is a good idea,” said Isabel. “ But I fear it is of no use. 
Loveday doesn’t know how to flirt a bit, and Tom would have to 
be worse than Othello if he were jealous about her. I dont 
suppose he knows how much she cares for him. But he must 
see that she likes no one else. I think perhaps that would be 
the best thing to do, to let him know, inadvertently as it bee 
that she is in love with him. I know she is, for she shook all 
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over when she heard he was going away, that day at the Barony, 
don’t you remember ?” 

“] didn’t notice anything remarkable, but I don’t know which 
day you mean. Did her teeth chatter? Perhaps she was cold, 

oor girl.” 

Cold, nonsense; why, it was quite a bright day. But it is 
maddening to try to talk sense with you, Chris. And I’m not at 
all sure that it is quite fair to Loveday to say so much about her. 
Really, I think the best thing you can do is to keep your clumsy 
old fingers out of the pie altogether.” 

“J wish for nothing better,” said Chris. “Did J begin this 
discussion ? On the whole, my Belle, I recommend you to do the 
same. I don’t believe in meddling in other people's affairs, 
especially when they are of such a delicate nature.” 

Isabel said no more, but she felt implicit confidence in her own 
wisdom in the matter, and would by no means relinquish the 
hope of helping to carry the affair to a successful termination. 
She was convinced that the lovers needed no more than the 
opportunity to discover each other's sentiments, for that any 
principle could be strong enough to weigh against reciprocated 
affection was a contingency not dreamed of in her philosophy. It 
was all very well for Tom to stand by his colours, she thought, so 
long as he imagined Love was indifferent to him; but, of course, 
he would look at matters in another light when he discovered 
that her happiness, as well as his own, demanded that he should 
do so. 

So she planned and plotted all the way home, and perhaps Tom 

himself scarcely looked more eagerly for Loveday when, the long 
journey safely accomplished, they entered the warm, brightly- 
lighted hall of the Barony, amid the acclamation of the dogs, Fat 
Spite and Little Man. 
_ Miss Rhys, painfully alive to their expectations, saw the 
inquiring glances of the brother and sister only too plainly, but 
she resolutely refrained from responding to them. She had not 
the courage to destroy the pleasure of this home-coming at once, 
and each moment that passed made it more difficult to begin her 
sad explanation. Isabel did not introduce the subject, out of 
consideration for Tom ; Tom, for his part, dared ask no question, 
for from the instant he realised that Loveday was not there his 
heart sank with a foreboding of impending trouble, and he shrank 
from speaking for dread of what he might hear. 

To Christopher did Miss Rhys at last resolve to address herself. 
It would matter little to him whether Loveday were there or not, 
save Inasmuch as the loss of her would grieve his wife, so it would 
be easier to tell him than either of the others. 

“Don’t say anything to Belle to-night,” he said, when she came 
to the end of her story. “She'll be awfully cut up, and to- 
Morrow will be quite time enough. As for Tom, I'll tackle him ; 
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you're not fit for that job, cousin Peggy. Poor old chap, I ap 
afraid he'll be bowled clean over; Belle says he’s been countino 
so on seeing her down here. It is awfully rough on him, I must 
say, but we must set to work to find the young lady. It’s nop- 
sense to suppose she’s lost for good and all.” 

After dinner, when the two men were alone, Christopher told 
Tom what had happened. 

“T’ve got bad news for you, old fellow,” he said. 

“T knew it,” answered Tom, “it’s in the air. As it concerns 
me in particular, or you think it does, I suppose it’s about Miss 
Owen. Is she married? Out with it, I can stand it.” 

“ No, she is not married, it’s almost worse than that.” 

Tom’s hardly-sustained composure deserted him, he changed 
countenance, and his voice grew hoarse. 

“ She’s not dead—speak out, for God’s sake,—is she dead ?” 

Then Christopher told him all, how Richard Owen had died, 
how his marriage had been proved no marriage, and his daughter 
illegitimate, how brutally James Owen had treated her, and, 
finally, how she had gone away and had never been heard of 
since. 

Tom listened to the whole story in silence, oniy interrupting 
his brother-in-law once or twice with some trenchant question. 
And to Christopher's intense surprise, instead of grief or despair, 
a look almost of satisfaction came across his face when he heard 
of Loveday’s loss of fortune and position. 

“Well,” he said, “you take it pretty coolly, old man. Now 
have we by any chance been misunderstanding your sentiments 
altogether? Don’t you care for her? Or are you putting on this 
air of indifference as a blind ?” 

Tom turned his face towards Christopher. Certainly sorrow 
was not the expression most visible on it. | 

“Don’t you see,” he said, “don’t you see? I can ask her to 
marry me now.” . 

“And the poor old chappie positively seemed to forget,” said 
Chris afterwards, in recounting the scene to his wife, “that she 
wasn't there to be asked. He’s awfully hard hit, landed with 
both barrels this time, and no mistake.” 

“T must leave you to-morrow,” said Tom to Miss Rhys, an hour 
or two latter. She was sitting alone in the drawing-room, Isabel 
having gone early to bed, and she was sadly picturing to herself 
the agony poor Tom must be enduring in the recital of Loveday 
misfortunes, when the young man walked in with a cheerful smile 
and the light of resolution on his brow. 

“You know ?” said Miss Rhys. 

“T know all Chris could tell me. There is nothing more 
behind, is there ?” 


“Nothing. You know the best and worst, if he has told you 
all he knows.” 
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“He has. Miss Rhys, you will think me a brute for not being 
more troubled by it, but, upon my soul, I can think of nothin 
except that she is within my reach now, if she will have me. i 
couldn’t propose to her before—you can understand that—even 
though 1 thought—I couldn’t help thinking she didn’t hate me. 
But now there’s nothing to stand between us. Miss Rhys, it 
seems too good to be true.” 

Miss Rhys’ eyes filled with tears. She thought of her own 
unavailing inquiries, of the baftied detectives, of the last six weeks 
of fruitless search, and her heart sank within her. But she would 
not discourage Tom, she was thankful that he accepted the 
position thus hopefully, instead of mourning and lamenting over 
the turn events had taken. 

“Yes, she loved you, I know,’ she said. “She never told me 
so in plain words, but I watched her too closely not to discover 
her secret. Go and find her, Tom, and bring her home tome. But 
don’t make too sure that she will marry you.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN Mr. Gladstone was asked in the last Parliament by 
a young member, who has taken our Indian and Colonial 
Empire under his protection, whether he would order a naval 
review at the national expense for the benefit of the Colonists, 
the then Prime Minister refused to do anything of the kind. 
somewhat snappishly. What the nation, or rather the nation’s 
Premier, would not do, the ofticers of the Royal Navy and Marines 
determined to do out of their own pocket for the credit of the 
service. Every officer, from the admiral of the fleet down to the 
beardless “ midshipmite,” gave up a day’s pay towards the 
expenses of the naval manceuvres at Portsmouth ; and it must be 
said that, of all the functions that have been got up for these 
much-enduring worthies, the entertainment provided by the 
naval and marine officers was the most impressive, and would 
have been the most enjoyable had it not been for that most 
indispensable, but incalculable excursionist; the weather, which 
was execrable. It poured the proverbial cats and dogs, and 
when these quadrupeds combine with a high wind the result is 
trying, even to colonial constitutions, though “ the mild Hindoo” 
is imperturbable, and always shows his white teeth, no matter 
how cold the day or how long the speeches. Added to the dirty 
weather there was an awkward accident, by which several of the 
visitors were hurt. The gallant hosts had extemporised a special 
omnibus train, consisting of trucks with cloth-covered seats fitted 
inside them to take their guests round the docks. In running 
from the railway jetty to the repairing basin one of these trucks 
got off the line, and the truck behind was fairly upset, Sir 
William Dobson, Chief Justice of Tasmania, his wife, and Miss 
Nugent being rather badly hurt. It is curious how Provi- 
dence watches over, not only drunkards, but great men. Our 
“only general” was in the next truck to the one that came to 
grief. The old hull of the Victory was brought alongside the pier 
for the occasion, and the visitors had an opportunity of gazing on 
the spot where Nelson fell, after which they did justice to the 
lunch on board H.M.S. Huphrates. The Queen’s indifference to 
rain, and her liking for cold air are well known, and for a woman 
of her age quite wonderful, though, no doubt, the secret of her 
health. Her Majesty steamed down between an anchored line of 
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her own ironclads and the troopship Orontes, containing the 
Colonials, in the royal yacht, and the effect of the bunting and 
the loyalty, which nothing could damp, was most imposing. 
Then H.M.S. Colossus became the object of a concentrated attac 
by that marine mosquito, the torpedo launch, which, of course, 
failed to penetrate the wire crinoline with which the Colossus 
(surely all ships should have a feminine name, fancy a “she” 
Colossus!) had equipped herself, and, of course, the launches 
were blown into a thousand pieces, or they would have been in 
real warfare. Then there were sundry manceuvres with ground- 
mines and circuit-closers, and by 7 P.M. the unhappy victims 
—we beg pardon, we mean visitors—were packed, wet and 
weary, into a special train for Victoria, profoundly impressed 
with the conviction that Britannia ruled the waves, if not the 
weather. 

Of all carnal things there is satiety, and it has to be said that 
the Colonial boom has been a trifle overdone. The Colonials 
must be heartily sick of us, our dinners, our mayors, and our 
garden parties; and we, if the truth must be told, are getting 
just a tiny, weeny bit weary of them, their speeches, and their 
adoration. But nothing is so vulgar as indiscrimination. Just 
as, in the Highlands, there are Campbells and Campbells, so there 
are Colonials and Colonials. There are, in the first place, 
Colonials of the type of Sir Victor Houlton, Sir George Bowen, 
Sir John Pope Hennessy, and Sir Arthur Birch, late Governor of 
Ceylon. These men are only Colonials pro hac vice, to use an 
academic term. They are of course not colonists by birth, but, 
as a rule, politicians who have not had enough capital to stay the 
race out, or who have missed their mark in the House of Commons. 
Many of them have been promoted from clerkships in the 
Colonial Office, or private secretaryships to Colonial Secretaries 
of State. They are nearly all public school and university men, 
and, being polished by those famous pumice-stones, and having, 
moreover, measured themselves with the men at home, they are 
seldom either bores or boors. In a word, they may be said to 
compose the very best class of civil servants, and one can only 
regret that when they return, after governing some distant 
province, “to rust unburnished” in some remote suburb of the | 
metropolis, they should not be enabled, by means of life-peerages, 
to contribute their experience to the councils of the House of 
Lords. Very different are the Colonials of the type of Sir 
Charles Tupper and Sir Graham Berry. They are Colonials, 
born and bred, and though politically and psychologically more 
interesting than our civil servants, socially they have the true 
provincial note of narrowness, of exaggeration, of unsuccessful 
Imitation. This no doubt is flat blasphemy; but we think that 
some of the Colonial stars would have been more appreciated if 
they had not twinkled with quite so persistent a brilliance; and 
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probably the Canadian Commissioner would have been more 
popular if he had not been bent on showing us that the after. 
dinner oratory of the New World is better than that of the Old, 

After the naval manceuvres at Portsmouth there were some 
clerical manceuvres at Canterbury, and the Colonials were 
gratified by the sight, not only of the cathedral, by no means 
one of our best, but of the archbishop, and no one plays his part 
better on such occasions than Dr. Benson. The irreproachable 
Duke of Northumberland entertained them at Sion House; the 
wicked Duke of Westminster, who has been striking blows at 
Mr. Gladstone and the aristocracy, showed them the unfinished 
glories of Eaton Hall; the cultivated Lord Carnarvon had them 
down to Highclere, and offended them by posting policemen all 
over the place; York, Newcastle, Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Dublin, Folkestone, Dover, Edinburgh, and Glascow— 
all these triumphs of civilisation they have witnessed. The eye 
aches and the brain whirls at the bare imagination of such a 
tour, and the reader cries, Hold, enough! That the whole 
business of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, the speechifying 
and the touring, have been of enormous educational and political 
value to the citizens of the British Empire in both hemispheres 
cannot be denied. At atime when the whole fabric seemed to 
be cracking and gaping under the blows of Secessionist 
demagogues, undoubtedly the bazaar and the living figures 
did that which is always most difficult with regard to un- 
educated people; it reached the imagination of the masses, and 
impressed them with the reality and extent of their empire. 
One word of warning may, however, be addressed to the 
enthusiasts for Imperial Federation. The Colonials who come 
over here are all advocates of the idea; it is their business to 
flatter English politicians with phrases about Colonial loyalty. 
It would be too much to say that they bring: | 

‘*Smooth comforts false, 
Worse than true wrongs.” 

But there are many colonists, and many visitors to the colonies, 
who tell a different tale. They say that if there is one thing that 
offends a Canadian more than another, it is to speak of him as a 
colonial or a provincial, and that there is more sympathy in the 
Dominion with the United States than with Old England. In 
speech and ideas the Canadians are certainly more like the 
Americans than ourselves, and the same may be said of the 
Australians. The sceptic will strike the balance between Federa- 
tion and Separation, and conclude that the majority of colonists 
are indifferent to the whole question. 

Every two or three years there crops up in a court of law a case 
which, from various reasons, becomes the universal and absorbing 
topic of conversation. When men are by themselves they discuss 
it unreservedly ; when women are by themselves they discuss 1t 
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reservedly. At first it is tabooed in mixed society, or only alluded 
to in cautious periphrases. But at last, after it has been running 
through the papers for a fortnight, reserve becomes affectation, and 
at dinner-tables and in railway carriages nothing else is talked of. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the case always concerns the 
relations between a man and a woman, generally in the “ hupper 
suckles” of society. Even the ministerial appointments were 
thrown into the shade by the Dilke Case. It will be remembered 
that ona hot July night in 1885, Mrs. Crawford stood by her hus- 
band’s bedside, and confessed to him the story of her adultery with 
Sir Charles Dilke, at that time President of the Local Government 
Board, and a Cabinet Minister. The husband wrote the story down 
afterwards, and upon that confession he petitioned the Court to 
grant him a divorce from his wite upon the ground of her adultery 
with Sir Charles Dilke, who was made the co-respondent. Mrs. 
Crawford did not appear at all, and Sir Charles Dilke sat still. 
The Court found, according to an established canon of evidence, 
that a confession is evidence against the person making it, but 
not against anybody else; that, therefore, Mrs. Crawford had 
been proved guilty of adultery with Sir Charles Dilke, but that 
there was nothing to prove that Sir Charles Dilke had committed 
adultery with Mrs. Crawford, and that a decree nisi of divorce 
should be granted to the husband. This result was perfectly 
logical to a legal mind, but it puzzled the press and the public. 
The coarse conclusion will suggest itself to the vulgar mind, that 
it takes two to commit adultery, and very hard things were said 
about Sir Charles Dilke. The unhappy man soon found his 
position intolerable. In vain did he run about London in his 
brougham, protesting his innocence to every one who would 
receive him. In vain did he go down to the House of Commons, 
steal into a seat between “ Union Jacks” and Sir George Balfour, 
and try to talk unconcernedly to Lord Hartington and Sir Henry 
James. In vain did he hang piteously about the Keform Club, 
picking up crumbs of comfort from some good-natured gobe- 
mouche of easy morals and Whig politics. It was all no use— 
things were not as they were; he must do something. His posi- 
tion could not possibly be worse than it was; he had assured his 
constituents that he would prove his innocence; and, in an 
unhappy hour, the doomed man did what is known as setting the 
Queen’s Proctor in motion. The Queen’s Proctor is a public 
official, whose name is a secret of State (we believe it is Stephen- 
son), and who intervenes, on behalf of the Crown, to prevent a 
decree nisi of divorce being made absolute upon the ground that 
there has been collusion between the parties, or that there has 
been a suppression of material evidence. The Queen’s Proctor 
always moves at the instigation of somebody ; we believe he is 
bound to intervene if anybody supplies him with sufficient facts ; 
and in this case he was instructed by Sir Charles Dilke, who 
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declared that material evidence had been suppressed, that Mrs, 
Crawford had been guilty with several other men, and that he, 
an innocent man, had been fastened on as a scapegoat. Every. 
body knows what followed. The engineer was hoist with his own 
petard. Mrs. Crawford appeared, and swore to the truth of every 
detail in her original confession. Sir Charles Dilke went into 
the witness-box, and swore that the confession was a lie. Mrs, 
Rogerson, Lady Dilke, Captain Foster, footmen, and housemaids 
appeared in grim procession in this hideous plot. Avowed 
wanton as she was, Mrs. Crawford was believed by the jury 
rather than Sir Charles Dilke, and the decree nisi was made 
absolute. There are newspapers which still assert that Sir 
Charles is innocent; the Chelsea Caucus still records its unalter- 
able confidence in his polities and his propriety ; and he himself, 
of course, continues to protest that he is the victim of a vile 
conspiracy. What did the second trial add to the first in the 
way of proof? Mrs. Crawford’s confession, sworn to by her 
husband at the first trial, was sworn to by herself at the second, 
but it was not proved by corroborative evidence; that is to 
say, she and Sir Charles were never caught, or even seen in 
suspicious circumstances. One of the servant girls saw “a lady” 
in Sir Charles's bedroom one morning, but she could not swear 
that it was Mrs. Crawford. The Helliers saw Sir Charles and 
“a lady” come to Warren Street, but the lady, according to their 
description, was more like another lady in the court than Mrs. 
Crawford. What the second trial did add to the first were the 
facts that Sir Charles did use a bedroom in Warren Street for 
the purpose of assignations, and that “his relations with a Hagar 
of his household were patriarchal,” as Truth puts it. But does 
that prove his adultery with Mrs. Crawford, ask his partisans in 
the press? The ordinary juryman probably thinks that a baronet 
who seduces his housemaid, and keeps an assignation room off the 
Tottenham Court Road, would not be over-scrupulous about his 
neighbour’s wife; and the ordinary juryman is therein probably 
right. There was a Zolaesque squalor and brutality about the 
whole business which was as sickening as surprising. ‘There 
was a splendid dignity about Bacon’s bribery; there was a 
glorious recklessness about Mirabeau’s amours; Melbourne and 
Palmerston were both engaged in affairs with “women,” which 
did them no harm; but the Tottenham Court Road—faugh! 
Of course, there will be no prosecution for perjury ; nor should 
there be. The public have heard quite enough of the case, and 
the fanatic virtue of Mr. Stead may be satisfied; for Sir Charles 
Dilke will be punished quite as badly as any man can be on this 
earth. We should say that French novels and the character of 
an earnest Liberal had been the causes of his ruin. 

The island of Tiree is situate in the Atlantic Ocean, to the 
west of Mull, Staffa, and Iona, and not very far from Oban by 
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steamer. It belongs to the Duke of Argyll, and has recently 
been the scene of a miniature revolution. Needless to say that 
the population is purely Celtic, and that therefore they have 
proved apt pupils for the Land League agitators, who have 
selected this Highland Arcadia in which to preach their gospel 
of public plunder. The names of the actors matter nothing. 
Whether it be Hector Macdonald or Hugh MacNeil, 


* Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell;” 


but the facts of the story are instructive. A farmer gave 
up a farm, called Green Hill farm, and it was taken from 
the duke’s factor by a leading member of the Tiree Land 
League, who knew that the farm was a good one, and who 
quietly began business as a farmer. ‘The crofters of Tiree, 
not understanding this interpretation of the gospel accord- 
ing to Parnell, and having been taught that to take a farm 
which had been thrown gn the landlord’s hands was a capital 
crime, simply took possession of the farm, and _pastured 
their flocks and herds upon it. In answer to the Duke of 
Argyll’s factor, they said that they would pay rent for the farm, but 
that they would not give up possession, because they had now no 
other means of livelihood. The duke has been very kind to the 
islanders of Tiree, and a few years ago he very liberally assisted 
several families to emigrate. But the business was serious ; 
here were seventy or eighty crofters squatting on a farm, and 
refusing to budge. <A body of police arrived from Glasgow with 
a sheritt’s officer, and seventy-five interdicts, or writs of eviction, 
in his pocket. The policemen landed in a small boat from the 
Oban steamer, and were received by scowling groups of men and 
women. The weather was wet and stormy, but the constables 
commenced their march through the wild scenery, accompanied 
by the duke’s factor in a -carriage, and a gibbering Gaelic 
crowd, in order to serve the seventy-five writs of ejectment. The 
crowd increased in numbers and vehemence ; the policemen found 
that they were boycotted, upon compulsion, by the landlord of 
the solitary inn. Five notices were served in different villages, 
but the Gaelic imprecations grew so impressive, that the police- 
men began to retrace their steps. The women began to put 
stones in stockings; the men began to mass with an appearance 
of organisation; a shot was fired from behind a knoll by a man 
in a black mask ; the duke’s horses took fright and ran away; 
the duke’s factor was decidedly of opinion that it would be 
dangerous to serve any more notices; in short, what is known 
as “the deforcement in Tiree” was effected. Deforcement is a 
Scotch law term meaning that the police. have been beaten 
back by the mob. The police returned to Oban, and landed at 
that fashionable watering-place amid the jeers of boots and 
ostlers, who are all Celts. The crofters were of course 
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triumphant, and held meetings at which there was a good deal 
of praying and swearing in Gaelic. Nothing would induce them 
to give up Green Hill farm, if they dyed the emerald turf with 
their hearts’ tide—for the Celts are a race of born rhetoricians. 
Judging from the way in which Government has dealt with the 
National League in Ireland, every one thought that the crofters 
had really won the day, and would be left, in possession of the 
duke’s farm. But, alas for the poor people of Tiree! They have 
no Parnell, no Tim Healy, no O’Brien, no No. 1, not even a 
Biggar ! Non- -payment of debts and defiance of the law are 
privileges reserved for Paddy, and the “ deil tak’” his Highland 
imitator. The Scotch are a peculiar people, with no sy mpathy 
for Celtic rhetoric, and an instinctive love of law. Two men-of- 
war, the Ajax and the Assistance, appeared one morning in the 
green waters of Scarinish Bay, and smart and well-manned gigs 
landed two hundred and fifty red marines, besides our old friend 
the sherift’s officer, and his sheepish bobbies. The Tiree crofters 
were delighted, and immediately came forward with offers of 
milk and oatmeal. Such bright accoutrements, and such pretty 
fellows they had never seen. The gallant marines learned to 
make love in Gaelic, and the crofters swore that they were 
welcome as long as they liked to stay, which, considering the 
number of maidens on the island, was decidedly rash on their 
part. All this was very trying to the police, who, in metropolitan 
areas, are generally considered greater favourites that the redcoats. 
A second march was begun through the island; the seventy 
remaining writs were served without the slightest trouble; and 
six poor fellows were arrested for “mobbing and rioting,” and 
shipped off to Inverary gaol, where they now lie awaiting 
trial. So ended the Tiree deforcement, a remarkable instance of 
how quickly the pernicious doctrines of the Land League spread 
amongst the ignorant, and how easily they are put down by a 
prompt assertion of the law. The affair excited a good deal of 
attention in the Highlands, where the lairds complain bitterly of 
the way in which the Celtic character has been corrupted of late 
years by the Land Leaguers. Ten years ago, they say, the 
Highlanders were the most civil, obliging, and “contented popula- 
tion in the world, whose chief fault was deceit ; now they are 
surly and suspicious, taking nothing as a favour, demanding 
everything as a right ; even ‘the old feudal feeling for the chief of 
the clan seems to be dying, and the ordinary notions of getting 
other people’s land for nothing have sunk deep into their “minds. 
The lairds are also wailing loudly over the meeting of Parliament 
in August and September. It was difticult enough to let their 
shootings before, owing to bad times ; now it is impossible, and 
some will not improbably be thrown on their hands. They will 


not be consoled even by the visit of the Orleanist princes to the 
Highlands. 
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(labinet-making is a very exciting process. The Carlton and 
the Reform are in a ferment; Brooks’s simmers with composed 
curiosity ; and even at the Marlborough and White’s there is a 
dandified anxiety about the Household and Buckhounds. As 
soon as it became known that Mr. Gladstone, following the 
precedent set by Mr. Disraeli in 1868, would tender his resigna- 
tion to the Queen without meeting the new Parliament, 
imaginary lists of the new Government appeared from day to day 
in most of the daily papers. Mr. Gladstone advised Her Majesty 
to send for Lord Salisbury, and that nobleman received the royal 
mandate to repair to Osborne. Before starting for the Isle of 
Wight, Lord Salisbury did, what in modern politics appeared to 
be a very remarkable thing, though in the last century Ministries 
were made up of combinations of family groups—he drove in his 
brougham to Devonshire House to call on Lord Hartington. We 
know now that the Minister who had been “sent for” by the 
Sovereion to form a Government of his own, offered to fill a 
subordinate place in the Cabinet of a rival statesman, and to 
advise Her Majesty to send for Lord Hartington. Such an 
instance of magnanimous and lofty conduct certainly deserves 
to be remembered in the politics of this country, which are too 
apt to degenerate into a mere scuffle for places. But Lord 
Salisbury had to deal with a man as high-spirited and as dis- 
interested as himself. Lord Hartington refused to entertain the 
- idea of forming a Government, and indeed it is difficult to see 
how a statesman, supposed to lead a party of seventy-six members 
of doubtful fidelity, could, consistently with the traditions of 
party government, have made another answer. Lord Salisbury 
then offered Lord Hartington a seat in his own Cabinet, and 
presumably seats for some of his friends. But this offer, for 
reasons afterwards stated by his lordship, but not quite intel- 
ligible, Lord Hartington refused. Forced to content himself with 
the promise of cordial co-operation on the subject of Ireland, 
and benevolent neutrality on all other subjects, Lord Salisbury 
hurried off to Osborne to receive the Queen’s commands to form 
an Administration. On his return, he found his house in 
Arlington Street besieged by a crowd of fly-catchers, who could 
hardly expect to be asked to form a part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but who watched and criticised the arrival of the 
callers, Then the Cabinet-making began in earnest, and a tough 
and weary job Lord Salisbury must have found it. There is always 
& mysterious class of persons, consisting of obscure members of 
Parliament, who start up on these occasions with what are called 
“claims” upon the party. Some hoary county member, who has 
occupied a silent seat on the back benches for several sessions, or 
some veteran Q.C., from whom practice has retired, are suddenly 
discovered to have “claims” which must be satisfied, in the one 
case by the Chancellorship of the Duchy, in the other by the 
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Solicitor-Generalship. Then there is in every party a number of 
clever young Corsairs, 


‘* Ripe for revolt and greedy for reward,” 


who demand that there shall be a clean sweep of “the Old 
Gang,” and an entire redistribution of places. Lastly, there are 
the rival claims and personal pretensions of the leaders themselves, 
Foodle will not go here; Doodle cannot possibly go there; while 
it is morally and physically impossible that if Doodle does go 
there, Coodle can go anywhere at all. There were only four 
incidents about the composition of the Conservative Government, 
Lord Randolph Churchill was made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons, vice Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who became Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; Mr. Henry Matthews, Q.C., was made Home Secretary; 
Mr. Chaplin was offered the Presidency of the Local Government 
Board, without a seat in the Cabinet, and declined ; and Sir 
Richard Cross was made Secretary of State for India with a 
peerage. For the rest, Foodle and Coodle gradually fell in, and 
there was some shuffling of the cards since the last Conservative 
arrangement in July. Sir Frederick Stanley was also made a 
peer and President of the Board of Trade, while Mr. Arthur 
Balfour was made Secretary of State for Scotland, without a seat 
in the Cabinet, a rather extraordinary exclusion. <A long-merited 
and: long-delayed promotion was conferred upon Mr. Edward 
Clarke, who became Solicitor-General, Sir John Gorst, who 
formerly filled that office, becoming Under-Secretary for India. 
Franz Liszt died at Bayreuth at the age of seventy-five, and just 
as Pitt is said to have died with the words, “ My country,’ on 
his lips, “ Tristan” is said to have been the last word breathed 
by the veteran artist. Liszt has been so lately in this country, 
and so much was written about him then, that the details of his 
life and his personal appearance have become familiar to our 
public. Paris is the paradise of brilliant Ishmaels, and towards 
Paris at a very early age Liszt gravitated. He lived with Heine, 
and George Sand, and Chopin, and revelled in “that ancient 
French society, so brilliant, so polished, so jealous of pleasing,’ as 
M. Rénan described it the other day. He read Rousseau and 
Chateaubriand, wrote Philippics against the bad music of 4 
bourgeois Court, and threw himself heart and soul into the 
romantic movement in art and letters, of which De Musset, 
Theophile Gautier, and Victor Hugo were the master spirits. 
More nonsense has been penned about Romanticism than pro- 
bably about any other subject, which is neither religious nor 
olitical. Romanticism is simply the modern mode of expressing 
the beautiful. When a poet says, I will write as I like, he is & 
Romanticist ; when a painter says, I will paint as I like, he is 4 
Romanticist ; when a musician says, I will play as | like, he 1s 
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, Romanticist. Liszt was certainly a Romanticist, for he is the 
acknowledged creator of a new school of pianoforte technique. 
He believed in “the omnipotence of the pianoforte.” He said 
himself, that “the piano was to orchestral compositions what 
steel engravings are to paintings—it multiplied and diffused.” 
He extended the compass of his instrument, and it has been said 
that specialists, when they came to look at the scores, stared in 
blank dismay, as perhaps did some of his audience, when they 
eame to hear them. Transcendent Liszt’s execution undoubtedly 
was, and it will long be remembered by virtuosoes; but it is 
not likely that Liszt will live as a composer. Like Carlyle, he 
was too decided and too disagreeable a mannerist ever to become 
senerally popular ; Carlyle, who, with all his genius, is destined, 
according to Mr. Bagehot, to be unread by future generations. It 
will probably always be a fruitful theme for after-dinner argu- 
ment, whether the specialist or the plain man is the better judge 
ofan art. The subject has been very fairly argued, at hundreds 
of guineas a day, in the celebrated Belt case. Judged by the 
popular standard, although Liszt declared that he always played 
for the people in the top gallery, he was not and will never be a 
favourite. Liszt wrote some very sensible essays, “De la Situa- 
tion des Artistes,” some of which might be reprinted, and circu- 
lated in London, where we hear so much about the social position 
of actors and actresses. About art Liszt wrote in these terms :— 
“To comprehend art not as a convenient means for egotistical 
advantages and unfruitful celebrity, but as a sympathetic power 
which unites and binds men; to educate one’s own life to that 
lofty dignity which floats before talent as an ideal; to open the 
understanding of artists to what they should and what they can 
do; to rule public opinion by the noble ascendancy of a high, 
thoughtful life, and to kindle and nourish in the minds of men 
that enthusiasm for the beautiful which is so nearly allied to 
the good—that is the task which the artist has to set before 
him, who feels himself strong enough to strive to be Paganini’s 
heir... . We all foresee a transformation of our social position.” 
lhe words of a man of genius are always worth reading, and the 
above is a good description of the mission of art, preached by 
how many, practised by how few! Liszt himself practised it, for 
he did not amass gold; he lived a simple, though not an austere 
life, But how many of his brother artists “comprehend art as 
* convenient means for egotistical advantages and unfruitful,” 
or rather fruitful, “celebrity”? And considering the incurable 
regularity of the vie de Bohéme, what does “the alliance between 
the enthusiasm for the beautiful and the good” amount to ? 
Quite the most original thing that Liszt did was to go and live 
‘mong the Bohemian gipsies, and to collect and transcribe their 
“ongs into “ Hungarian Rhapsodies.” He wrote a book on the 
s!psies, with a digression on the Jews, which must be most 
VOL. xy, 24 
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interesting, as few men had such varied personal experience of 
these peoples as the Abbé. Of course, Liszt scholarships anq 
Liszt colleges will be founded without end; Liszt statues yij| 
be ordered galore; and no doubt a handsome sum of money 
will be collected for distribution amongst numerous big and 
little Liszts. Great men leave stings behind them, in the shape 
of subscription lists. 

There has been nothing abroad of any special interest during 
the past month.* Burmah has turned out to be something more 
than a military promenade after all, and fresh detachments of 
troops are to go from India to hibernate in the dominions of 
Theebaw. The Republican cormorants of France have been 
gloating over the expulsion of the Princes, while M. Ferry, quite 
legitimately, has been moralising upon the political instability of 
Old England. The little town of Gastein has again been the 
trysting-place of the Emperors of Germany and Austria and their 
respective chancellors, and special correspondents have been rack- 
ing their brains to invent some vraisemblable edition of a new 
compact for the partition of the Balkan Peninsula. 

A. A. B. 


* [While the pages of our Magazine were passing through the press the Bulgarian 
Revolution, with the attendant dethronement of Prince Alexander, occurred, but too 
late for notice in this month’s “ Footsteps.”—Eb. | 














EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 





BY H. K. S. Y. S, 


To-pay ’tis halcyon weather, 

The winds are fast in tether, 

One faintly-white cloud feather 
Now streaks the blue of heaven ; 

In sunlit ripples mazy 

The sea laughs, lulled and lazy, 

Between me and the hazy 
Empurpled coast of Devon. 


Sheer down I look, and wonder, 

So mute the waves, far under, 

Forego to-day their thunder, 
And flow in foamless flock : 

Not fierce and homicidal, 

But smooth to-day and idle, 

The sea makes on her bridal 
Caresses to the rock. 


Yet some prevailing Presence 
Joins issue with Quiescence, 
Dethrones the calm, and lessens 

The slumbrous spell, meseems, 
Puts forth a tacit fiat 
Against this over-quiet, 
. ng, here of clash and riot, 

n land of peace and dreams.” 


And on this giant’s shoulder, 

I breathe a song- note bolder, 

Caught from my great Upholder, 
Whom never shock made reel ; 

Who bids all gales defiance 

In moveless self-reliance, 

Or feels with mild compliance 

Weak wavelets lick his heel. 
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EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


However storms may jostle, 
He towers erect, colossal ; 
He is the sea-apostle 

Whose gospel is for ships ; 
Come windless nights or gusty, 
His limbs are firm and lusty, 
His fiery eye is trusty, 

And suffers not eclipse. 


Though up the west-wind urges 
Its van of whelming surges, 
Beyond the burst emerges 

His tempest-baffling light ; 
A wide-eyed light far straining, 
That knows not fear nor waning, 
And dreams not of refraining 
For all the threats of night. 








Critical 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
IRISH HISTORY—1800-1885.* 


An extremely interesting and 
amusing account of Irish affairs 
of the period from the never-too- 
much - by- Lreland - to - be- execrated 
Treaty of Union. Thoroughly 
national in its impassioned rhetoric 
and irrational enthusiasm, in the 
slovenly arrangement, or rather 
derangement, of the facts among 
which constantly crop up much 
shrewdness and quaint humour, it 
will probably be welcomed by sym- 
pathisers with the national cause 
who are governed less by argument 
than by feeling, and will with equal 
certainty repel all who are open to 
conviction only by well-authenti- 
cated facts and sound logic. 

The genuine merits of the book, 
and respect for its author as a con- 
sistent and patriotic adherent of 
the Home Rule party, render the 
necessary task of adverse criticism 
a matter of some regret, the more 
that we sympathise with its views 
in principle. We must remind Mr. 
Daunt that many perfectly justifi- 
able requests may be made difficult 
or impossible of fulfilment by the 
manner in which they are urged, 
and it is on that account we are 
sorry to see that a great opportunity 
of advancing the interests of Home 
Rule by the publication of a 
thoroughly well-written and im- 
partial work has been lost. A book 
like the present, which omits, or 
passes lightly over, all circumstances 


* “Righty-five Years of Irish History 
—1800-1885.” By W. J. O'NEILL Datnt. 
London: Ward & Downey. 1886. 




















































Notices, 


that tell against the author’s 
personal bias, can have but little 
influence over public opinion at 
the present day. Even when Mr. 
Daunt has a strong case, he seems 
unable to present it in a telling 
form. To particularise—he charges 
Pitt with deliberately taking mea- 
sures to drive the Irish people to 
revolt, in order thereby to facilitate 
the passage of an Act for uniting 
the two kingdoms ; but in support 
of his proposition we find, more 
Hibernico, much assertion, but little 
satisfactory evidence. We do not 
believe the great Pitt to be capable 
of such a scheme; but had the 
charge been brought against the 
bigoted supporters of Protestant 
ascendency, e.g., the Beresfords and 
Lord Castlereagh, he would, with 
much justice, have found them 
guilty, not merely in intention, but 
in act, of provoking rebellion and 
making Pitt their unconscious tool 
in effecting their nefarious purpose. 

The story of the anti-tithe agita- 
tion is well described, although 
marred by faults of haste and 
carelessness, and the omission noted 
in the next paragraph is very much 
to the point. 

**Let us suppose ” (hesays) “ the case 
of a landlord whose original rental was 
£1000 per annum, and the tithe rent 
charge on whose estate was £100.... 
the Act enabled him to recover £1100 
per annum from his tenants.... and 
required him to hand the tithe to the 
rector from the additional £100 per 
annum. Under the Land Act of 1881 
the landlord is brought into court and a 
judicial rent is fixed. The court takes 
20 or 25 per cent. from the rent, thus 
sweeping off more than the portion of 
the landlord’s income which had been 
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previously appropriated to the payment 
of tithe rent charge. The tithe is ex- 
torted while the means of paying it is 
taken away by the law.” 

With respect to the narration of 
the events of O’Connell’s repeal 
campaigns, our criticism is much 
to the same effect. We cannot 
understand Mr. Daunt’s reason 
for placing a chapter on the mili- 
tary events of the year 1848 be- 
tween chapters on the monster 
meetings of 1843 and the im- 
prisonment of O’Connell and his 
friends in 1844. Nor do we think 
that the argument of the Liberator 
that the Act of Union did not 
require a formal Act of Parliament 
for its repeal can have been meant 
to be seriously put forward. 

The more modern developments 
of the Nationalist movement under 
the leadership of Butt and Parnell 
is fresh in the recollection of our 
readers, and we do not propose, 
therefore, to do more than thus 
cursorily allude to them; but 
why such important events as the 
murder of Lord F. Cavendish, the 
agrarian murders, the maiming of 
cattle, moonlighting, boycotting, the 
history of the Land League, and the 
imprisonment of Parnell and his 
followers at Kilmainham meet with 
so little notice from the author, or 
why the Fenian movement is so 
meagrely described, we must leave 
him to explain. 

In conclusion, we have only to 
recommend the present work as 
extremely pleasant reading, full of 
amusing anecdote, and (apart from 
such minor qualities as accuracy, 
etc.) likely to be extremely popular 
among our readers. 


THE JEWS IN ANCIENT. 
MEDILAVAL, AND MODERN 
TIMES.* 


IN all external qualities this volume 
iseminently attractive. Clear print, 


* “The Jews in Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern Times,” By J. K. Hosmer 
“The Story of the Nations”). London: 
isher Unwin. 
































































































NOTICES, 


a lively style, copious illustrations. 
and moderate price, are recommen. 
dations which should have a certain 
weight in adjudging a book like 
Professor Hosmer’s, which scarcely 
claims to be more than a compila- 
tion from the ordinary sources. 
But after all a book should be 
a book, a history ought to be a 
history, and Professor Hosmer’s 
work is simply a collection of lively 
sketches, mostly biographical, and 
is without any unity of concep- 
tion or treatment. In truth, the 
attempt to write a history of the 
Jews in the small space given to 
each nation and its story in the 
present series is a task foredoomed 
to failure. The history of the Jews 
since their dispersion is little else 
than a history of the world. They 
have been influenced by, they have 
often shared in, all the great events 
that have moved humanity during 
the Christian era. The only parallel 
to their history is that of the Church. 
Once this is grasped, the difficulty 
of writing their history is at once 
clear. Professor Hosmer has com- 
plicated the difficulty in his case 
by giving the history before the 
dispersion, which deserved either a 
separate volume or to be omitted. 
To have the history contained in 
the Old Testament despatched in a 
few dozen pages, is in no way satis- 
factory, nor is the lively tone of 
the writer particularly germane to 
the subject. When we come to the 
post-biblical history of the Jews, 
no attempt is made to preserve any 
continuity in the history so-called ; 
we skip about from the seventh to 
the twelfth century, then back to 
the eighth, and so on. The con- 
ditions of Jewish life in the Middle 
Ages are illustrated by the lively, 
but by no means accurate, Heines 
novel, “ The Rabbi of Bacharach. 
In modern times again, we simply 
have a number of disconnected lives 
of eminent persons of Jewish blood, 
though often not of Jewish faith, 
as is the case with Heine, Beacons- 
field, and the Mendelssohn family, 
who take up a sixth of the book. 
Sometimes Professor Hosmer even 
credits Jews with eminent per 
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sonalities who have not the slightest 
claim to the name of Jew. This 
is the case with Gambetta, whose 
name he introduces on the strength 
of a mistake of George Eliot’s. 
Altogether, Professor Hosmer’s his- 
tory of the Jews cannot be regarded 
as anything more than a collection 
of lively sketches of eminent Jews, 
and if the reader is content to take 
these and not to look for anything 
answering tothe name of history, the 
book is by no means unpleasant or 
uninstructive reading, and may be 
recommended as such to the many 
persons who take an interest in 
that enigmatic person—the modern 
Jew. Before parting from it we 
may note a considerable under- 
estimate of the number of Jews at 
present living. Mr. Hosmer gives 
Reinach’s authority for making 
them six millions; there is clear 
evidence that they number no less 
than eight millions at the present 
time. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMUNE 
OF 1871.* 


A REAL service has been performed 
to the English Socialist public and 
all English readers interested in 
Socialism in the publication of 
Lissagaray’s great work. The 
existing French edition (now, we 
believe, out of print) was not the 
original of the present translation, 
but an amended version which M. 
Lissagaray has not as yet published 
in France. The present is the only 
reliable history of the Commune. 
Various accounts by participators, 
purporting to present the events of 
the Commune, have appeared from 
general, particular, and personal 
standpoints respectively (e.g., Vési- 
nier’s “Histoire de la Commune,” a 
scratch feuilletonistic production 
utterly unreliable ; from the polli- 
tical side Paschal Groussett’s series 
of articles in the early numbers of 


* Translated from the French of Lissa- 
faray by ELEANOR MARX AVELING. 
London: Reeves & Turner. 1886. 
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TimME; from the military side, 
Cluseret’s articles in the Fortnightly 
Review ; also Beslay’s “La Vérité 
sur la Commune,” etc., etc.). But 
these one and all suffer from the 
defects of their qualities. They 
are either careless and superficial 
productions, or they confine them- 
selves to one aspect of the move- 
ment, or they are of the nature of 
personal ‘“ explanations,’ the com- 
bination of the two last charac- 
teristics being, indeed, the rule. 
Lissagaray’s book is the only real 
history of the movement in all its 
aspects. It proceeds from the pen 
of one who, as he says, “ was neither 
member, nor officer, nor functionary 
of the Commune,” and who is, there- 
fore, not concerned to defend any 
rdle of his own in the great drama. 

Of the general impartiality of the 
present historian, and of the care 
he has taken to sift evidence, there 
is no doubt. A Iittle exception 
might, perhaps, be made as regards 
his treatment of Cluseret, for whom, 
some will think, excuses might be 
made. At all events, the charge of 
treachery against him can hardly 
be regarded as proven. M. Lissa- 
garay is quiet but effective in his 
descriptions ; as, for instance, in 
his account of the flight of the 
Versaillese chiefs from Paris after 
the 18th of March, of M. Thiers 
slinking out of a back door of the 
Hotel de Ville, beside himself with 
terror, etc.; also in that of the 
execution of Lecomte, the cowardly 
martinet who, after occupying him- 
self all the morning in endeavouring 
to procure a massacre of the Pa- 
risian workmen, in the evening, 
when his own turn came, piteously 
whined for mercy, and “spoke of his 
family.” 

The initial errors, from a tactical 
point of view, of the Central Com- 
mittee, are clearly brought out. 
These were, firstly, allowing the 
members of the Government to 
slip through its fingers, when, by 
closing the gates, it might have had 
them in its power; and, secondly, 
of course, neglecting to seize Mont 
Valérien, which M. Thiers, in the 
confused state of mind induced by 
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abject panic for his own skin, had 
ordered to be evacuated, and which 
in consequence remained defence- 
less for thirty-six hours, before 
General Vinoy forced his chief to 
recognise his blunder and have the 
fortress re-occupied. 

M. Lissagaray does not conceal 
the causes of weakness in the shape 
of internal dissension and personal 
squabbles which wasted valuable 
time and energy. But neither 
does he exaggerate them. ‘“ Dis- 
union within the council was fatal,” 
he says (pp. 244-45), “the mother 
of defeat. It ceased—let the peo- 
ple know this as well as their faults 
—when they thought of the people, 
when they rose above these miser- 
able personal quarrels . . . all So- 
cialist decrees passed unanimously ; 
for though they differed, they 
were all Socialists.” Rossel, the 
young military officer on the look- 
out for personal distinction, whose 
only interest in the movement con- 
sisted in making it the vehicle for 
his own ambition, is adequately 
exposed. 

The story, of course, waxes in 
melancholy interest towards its 
close. On the fatal afternoon of 
Sunday, the 21st of May, the hordes 
of Versailles entered Paris, partly 
owing to disorganised defence at 
certain points, but assisted, no 
doubt, by treachery. The next day 
whole quarters of the city were 
occupied by them. What followed 
during the subsequent ten days 

may fitly be said (without any 
straining of that much-used phrase) 
to baffle | description. Conceive _ 
proscriptions of a Marius and 
Scylla, the “ Sicilian vespers,” St. 
Bartholomew, and what other deeds 
of wholesale carnage history records, 
melted into one, and it will be no 
more than an idyllic dream beside 
the horrors of the semaine sang- 
lante. Incarnate fiends is a mild 
word for the ruffians in the pay of 
the Thiers Government, who for 
days and nights in succession found 
their one occupation in butchering 
by machinery. In his exhaustive 
and careful chronicle of the bare 
facts of this “ vastest massacre in 
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history,’ as Mr. Frederic Harrison 
has termed it, the author follows 
the plan he has adopted through- 
out the book, of wherever possible 
basing his narrative on the official 
reports of the Versailles Govern- 
ment, only taking in evidence 
the accounts of partisans of the 
Commune, after having most care- 
fully sifted them. Asa matter of 
fact, the accuracy of M. Lissagaray’s 
statements has never been seriously 

impugned. No reasonable man 
can, surely, much wonder that So- 
cialists see in this massacre the first 
episode in the class war which, as 
they believe, is destined to issue in 
the final abolition of classes (se: 
translator's preface). This, to them, 
is the only explanation of what, 
as they think, must otherwise be an 
altogether unintelligible outburst of 
human ferocity. 

The Commune perished, drowned 
in blood. The newspapers of the 
“civilised ’’ world celebrated the 
triumph of “ order ” and Versailles, 
and heaped every calumny upon 
the slain and vanquished. But 
Socialists find in the “ bloody week” 
the Calvary of their faith, and iin 
the memory of the Commune and 
its heroes their most precious heri- 
tage. 

It only remains to say that Mrs. 
Eleanor Marx Aveling has put 
Lissagaray’s French into excellent 
idiomatic and readable English, 
and has supplied an interesting pre- 
face of her own. Our last word is 
to advise all politicians and “ social 
reformers ” to buy this book. 


OLD INIQUITY.* 


Tuls is a very pleasant little book, 
one which we can heartily commend 
to the intending holiday maker as 
“light literature” for train or 
beach. The characters are clearly, 
if not very subtly drawn ; the in- 


‘Old Iniquity.” By Pua@Be ALLEN. 
1 vol. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
Lowrey & Co. 1885. 
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cidents are interesting, without 
being improbable or over-sensa- 
tional; and the dialogue is very 
bright and natural. Altogether it 
is an unpretending little work, and 
successful in its measure. There 
is not too much moralising, and 
what there is runs along as easily as 
the narrative, so that the reader 
feels amused, if also edified. ‘“ Do 
you suppose,” says Miss Grey, 

“that when the wise man told you to 
cast your bread upon the waters, and 
promised that after many days you 
should find it again, that he imagined 
that his hearers would go and stand 
beside the very waters on which the 
bread had been cast, waiting for that 
very same bit of bread to come back to 
them at the very same spot where they 
cast it in? You may be sure of one 
thing ; if by a miracle the very same bit 
of bread did come back to them, they 
would be greatly astonished at its small 
size, because all the time they had been 
expecting its return, their fancy would 
have magnified its dimensions so enor- 
mously that their first exclamation, on 
seeing the original piece, would be that 
they were quite sure when they parted 
from it it was double the size. And 
that’s at the root of so many cases of so- 
called ingratitude.” 


We fancy the wise man would 
have enjoyed this. comment, and 
perhaps have embodied it in the 
next edition of his proverbs. 

The “piece of bread” in this 
particular instance represents the 
dealings of a certain Mrs. Grey 
with a child whom she adopts, and 
whose life she makes a burden to 
her by exacting affection and selfish 
jealousy of any one to whom the 
girl becomes in the least attached, 
or even of any pursuit which in- 
terests her. She is immensely sur- 
prised and very angry when Eliza- 
beth is at last driven to bay, turns 
round upon her tyrant, and quits 
her house. Mrs. Grey’s motives in 
all her dealings with the girl were 
purely selfish; she deserved no 
gratitude, and she got none. 

The Old Iniquity of the book, a 
very bad person indeed, in whom 
dyes and cosmetics prove a true 
index of character, is fitly made the 
instrument of the punishment 
Which Mrs. Grey well deserved. 
Being utterly indifferent to the 
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feelings of others, we feel it just 
that she should suffer through her 
own feelings. 

The course of true love between 
Elizabeth and her Ivo is, as may be 
expected, impeded by Mrs. Grey. 
How all is made smooth at last we 
may safely leave the reader to find 
out in these very pleasant and 
fluent pages. 


SALAMBO.* 


Ir is certainly remarkable that, 
whereas the works of M. Zola and 
his disciples have been long famous, 
or at least notorious, in England, 
comparatively few Englishmen 
should ever have heard the name 
of Flaubert until within the last 
few months. For Gustave Flau- 
bert was undoubtedly the founder 
of the realistic school of modern 
novelists, though his realism was 
of a far higher and purer type than 
that of his later followers; and 
those who cry out against works 
of this school should in common 
fairness study, and, if possible, 
condemn the master before attack- 
ing the too zealous pupils. Where- 
fore we think that the reading 
public owes no small debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Chartres for his 
excellent translation of a novel 
which, however painful and even 
revolting it may be, bears the 
unmistakable stamp of genius, 
and fascinates the reader even in 
spite of himself. The book posi- 
tively reeks of slaughter, rapine, 
and every crime which can disgrace 
humanity. No detail is spared to 
us. The horrors of battle alternate 
with those of famine and disease. 
The author describes to us with a 
terrible minuteness the agonies of 
soldiers wounded in battle, of cap- 
tives tortured to death, and of 
slaves subjected to unspeakable 
outrages at the hands of their ruth- 
less masters. It is in descriptive 
power that the sombre genius of 


*“ Salambo.” By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
Translated from the French by I. S. 
CHARTRES. London: Vizetelly & Co. 1886. 
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Flaubert most strongly manifests 
itself: the barbaric splendour of 
Carthage, the brutal savagery which 
underlay a thin veneer of luxurious 
civilisation, the personality of the 
chief characters,—all stand out as if 
in relief from the lurid background 
of ambition, lust, and crime. Even 
episodes such as the entry of Matho 
and Spendius into Carthage, and 
the rape of the sacred veil, obvious- 
ly improbable as they are, assume 
an appearance of reality in Flau- 
bert’s skilful hands. We have 
already said that there is little 
fault to be found with Mr. Chartres’ 
translation. He might, perhaps, 
have vouchsafed, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, some explanation 
of such terms as ‘“ discuses,” “ can- 
tharuses,” ‘ ergastulum,” “ phalari- 
cas,’ and so forth. which have no 
equivalent in the English language ; 
his use of the word “theories” is 
somewhat incomprehensible, and 
we must enter a protest against 
‘“arborescence” and ‘ horripila- 
tion.” But these are comparatively 
trifling blemishes, and, as a whole, 
he: has done his work well. The 
book is well worth reading, though 
more, perhaps, as a marvellously 
vivid picture of Carthaginian life, 
than as the “ realistic romance”’ it 
professes to be. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT.* 


FEDOR DostTolerrsky, who died 
at the age of sixty a little more than 
five years ago, scarcely known out- 
side his own country, has, during 
the last few years, become rapidly 
and widely known in France and 
Germany. ‘The excellent transla- 
tion (through the French) of his 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Raskolnikov,” better 
known as ‘Crime and Punish- 
ment,” which was brought out a 
little while since by Vizetelly & 
Yo., will afford English readers an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with one of the most remarkable 
By FEDoR 


Edition. Lon- 
1886. 


* “ Crime and Punishment.” 
DOSTOIEFFSKY. Second 
don: Vizetelly & Co. 
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of modern novelists. “Crime and 
Punishment” is a great and most 
terrible novel. It is a study of 
crime and sordid suffering and 
vulgar tragedy as unflinching and 
as veracious as exists anyw here in 
fiction ; and it is distinguished from 
the dull and painful pages of Zola 
and the realists of the gutter, alike 
by its high and healthy tone and 
by the bitter and burning intensity 
of its realism. There is nothing 
brutal or repulsive about the book : 

you shudder, but not with disgust. 

A clean instinct, but marvellously 
subtle and piercing, fastens upon a 
certain commonplace crime and 
criminal, and with all the patience 
of genius traces and follows, step 
by step and hour by hour, the course 
of the criminal ide: Nothing is 
exaggerated, nothing  palliated, 
nothing overlooked. The study of 
Raskolnikoff, from the inception 
of his deed to the moment of his 
confession of the crime, is as pro- 
found and subtle in psychology as 
it is thrilling and absorbing in 
narrative. Every character in the 
book shows the same delicate and 
convincing power ; every incident 
the same constructive and selecting 
skill. Two or three scenes—that 
where Sonia and Raskolnikoff read 
the Bible together, and again where 
the murderer confesses to the girl ; 
the episode of Catherine Ivanovna’s 
funeral feast, and the narrative of 
the last hours of Svidrigailoffi— 
stand out with a special distinct- 

ness, and impress us with a special 
poignancy of effect. But the power 
of the book lies in its unity and 
intensity as a whole—in the keen 
insight and calm handling of this 
record of delirium, this infinitely 
tragic comedy. 


FIFTY YEARS OF A GOOD 


QUEEN'S REIGN.* 


Tuts is a fairly accurate account, 
by a painstaking and appreciative 


** Fifty Years of a Good Queen’s 
Reign. A Book for the Royal Jubilee 
of 1886-7.” By A. H. Watt. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1586. 













































writer, of the fifty years which have 
passed since Queen Victoria’s ac- 
cession to the throne. Mr. Wall 
cives a great amount of varied 
information within the compass of 
his book, which, we doubt not, will 
be of interest to the great class of 
readers who derive their knowledge 
of events and eminent personages 
from summaries of this description. 
We could wish that he had a juster 
sense of proportion ; but when he 
devotes so large a space to corona- 
tion details, while he dismisses a 
great poet with one or twosentences, 
possibly Mr. Wall acts up to his 
belief that this is what his public 
would desire, and, probably, in this 
respect he is right. Mr. Wall tells 
us that he is an old man: we con- 
gratulate him on the evidence 
afforded in his pages that he con- 
templates with satisfaction the 
many and great changes he has 
witnessed during the fifty years of 
our good Queen’s reign, and looks 
forward with confidence to the 
future of the land that is preparing 
to celebrate its sovereign’s jubilee. 
0 si sic omnes ! 


EUCHARIST LIFE OF JESUS 
CHRIST.* 


Tuts work, rendered into English 
from the 5th Edition (Paris, 1676), 
of Biroat’s Sermons preached dur- 
ing the Octave of the Holy Com- 
munion in the Church of St. 
André des Ares, reflects great 
credit upon Mr. Varnish, both for 
the intelligence and accuracy of his 
translation and for the admirable 
manner with which the spirit of 
the writer has been grasped, the 
translator being manifestly en rap- 
port with his author, with a result 
alike commendable to himself and 
satisfactory to the reader. 


*“ Eucharist Life of Jesus Christ,” by 
M. Jacques Brroat, ‘Translated by 
EpwarD G. VARNISH, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface by the Rev. A. Toorn, 


M.A, London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 1886. 
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M. Jacques Biroat, Councillor, 
and Royal Preacher, was a doctor 
of Theology of the Order of St. 
Benedict. After entering the 
Society of Jesus, he became a 
member of the Cluniac order, and 
eventually Prior of Beussan, A 
preacher of considerable force and 
renown he left behind at his death 
(circa 1666), a large number of 
published sermons, some of which 
are included in the Collection des 
Orateurs Sacrés, by the Abbé 
Migne, besides discourses on the 
“Mysteries of our Lord,” the 
‘Mysteries of the Virgin,” and on 
‘“Penitence.’’ The sermons under 
review were preached in the year 
1657, and received the imprimatur 
of the Theological Faculty of 
Paris, and the special privilege of 
the king for their republication. 
The works of Biroat are not so 
widely known as their merits 
deserve, and we are therefore 
indebted to Mr. Varnish for pre- 
senting them to our notice in their 
present convenient and accessible 
English form. The sermons, which 
treat of our Saviour’s life His 
self-abasement, self-sacrifice, love, 
grace, and energy, with the final 
consecration of His life in His 
sacrifice, are deeply suggestive, and, 
instinct with true devotional feel- 
ing and reverential thought, re- 
minding us frequently in their spirit 
and genius of the writings of 
Thomas & Kempis. And while 
on the doctrinal views expressed 
a perfect consensus of opinion 
cannot be expected to obtain, the 
most fervid Protestant cannot fail 
to discern in these discourses very 
much that will be both stimulating 
and interesting in the graceful yet 
passionate earnestness with which 
the subject-matter of these sermons 
is treated, and with the spirit of 
true catholicity there manifested. 
The Rev. Arthur Tooth writes an 
appropriate Introduction. A word 
of praise is also due to the pub- 
lishers for the very tasteful form 
in which the book is produced. 
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ANNA KARENINA.* 


THE fame of Count Tolstoi’s novel 
will have predisposed English 
readers to welcome a translation 
of this story of Russian life. Its 
appearance in English dress serves 
to show that in the high encomiums 
bestowed on the original by native 
and foreign critics the merits of the 
work have not been exaggerated. 
It is a powerful romance, the work 
of an accomplished literary artist, 
and deserving a place in the front 
rank of contemporary fiction. The 
title-character appeals strongly to 
the sympathy of the reader. Still 
young, possessed of grace and 
beauty, and endowed with great 
qualities of mind and heart, Anna 
Karénina, at the commencement 
of the story, has been married 
some ten years to Alekséi Aleks- 
androvitch Karénin, a very impor- 
tant political personage, old enough 
to be her father, absorbed in the 
duties of his department and the 
pursuit of his ambition,—in the 
words of his wife, ‘a ministerial 
machine,” full of himself, and in- 
capable of deep feeling towards 
others. Yet it is difficult to con- 
ceive that a woman of so high a 
type as this St. Petersburg grande 
dame would, in the circumstances, 
be moved to passionate infatuation 
and her own undoing by so ordi- 
nary a man as the young cavalry 
captain, Count Vronsky. At any 
rate, it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that such a woman would at 
once and unresistingly accept his 
advances. But, as George Eliot 
Says : 

“The great problem of the shifting 
relation between passion and duty is 
clear to no man who is capable of ap- 
prehending it.” 

Anna Karénina, however, has less 
affinity with the characters of 
George Ehot, desirous to conform 
their passions, as Maggie Tulliver 
Says : 

‘To all the motives that sanctify our 
lives,”’ 





* “Anna Karénina,” by Count Lyor 
N. Totsrot. Translated by NATHAN 
HASKELL Do._e. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 1886. 
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than with the instinct-led heroines 
of Thomas Hardy’s novels. 

Less tragic in their issue than the 
relations of Anna and Vrosky, the 
affairs of Levin and Ekaterina 
afford very delightful reading. The 
latter, familiarly called Kitty, had 
refused Levin in the belief that 
Vronsky, who had not yet met 
Anna Karénina, was seeking her 
hand ; and in the chapters which 
relate their subsequent meeting, 
courtship, and early married life 
we have an idyll well-nigh perfect 
in charm and beauty. The charac- 
ter of Prince Stepan Arkadyevitch 
Oblonsky (Stiva),the warm-hearted 
but inconstant husband, popular 
natchalnik, or president of one of 
the Moscow courts, and genial, 
good-natured friend of everybody, 
is admirably drawn: so too are 
those of his half-brother, Sergéi 
Ivanovitch, and the Princess Darya 
Aleksandrovna, Stiva’s wife. Not 
less striking than the variety and 
contrariety of character portrayed 
in these pages are the vivid sketches 
of society in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and the pleasant pictures 
of Russian country life. It seems 
to us that, in Konstantin Levin’s 
sympathy with nature and the 
simple manners of rural life, his 
fondness for the muzhik, and his 
interest in agronomic questions, 
Count Tolstoi must have afforded 
his readers glimpses of -his own 
aspirations and predilections, and 
reproduced for them passages from 
his own life and experience. We 
close this notice with a description 
of the advent of spring by this 
faithful interpreter of the simpler 
aspects of nature :— 


“Tt snowed on Easter Sunday. Then 
suddenly, on the following day, a south 
wind blew up, the clouds drifted over, 
and for three days and three nights a 
warm and heavy rain fell ceaselessly. 
On Thursday the wind went down, and 
then over the earth was spread a thick 
gray mist, as if to conceal the mysteries 
that were accomplishing in nature: the 
ice, in every direction, was melting and 
disappearing, the rivers overflowed their 
banks, the brookscame tumbling down, 
with foamy, muddy waters. Towards 
evening the Red Hill began to show 
through the fog, the clouds drifted away, 








like white sheep, and spring, spring in 
reality was there in all her brilliancy. 
The next morning a bright sun melted 
away the thin scales of ice which still 
remained, and the warm atmosphere 
grew moist with the vapours rising from 
the earth; the dry grass immediately 
took a greenish tint, and the young 
blades began to peep from the sod, like 
millions of tiny needles; the buds on 
the birch-trees, the gooseberry bushes, 
and the snowball-trees, swelled with sap, 
and around their branches swarms of 
honey-bees buzzed in the sun. Invisible 
larks sent ‘forth their songs of joy, to 
see the prairies freed from snow; the 
lapwings seemed to mourn for their 
marshes, submerged by the stormy 
waters ; the wild swans and geese flew 
high in the air, with their calls of spring. 
The cows, with rough hair, and places 
worn bare by the stanchions, lowed as 
they left their stalls ; around the heavy- 
fleeced sheep gambolled awkwardly the 
young lambs; children ran barefoot over 
the wet paths, where their footprints 
were left like fossils; the peasant- 
women gossiped gaily around the edge 
of the pond, where they were bleaching 
their linen; from all sides resounded the 
axes of the muzhiks, repairing their 
ploughs and their waggons. Spring had 
really come.” 


We regret that space does not 
permit us to quote, in contradis- 
tinction to the above, some passage 
illustrative of the intensely human 
sympathy of this powerful writer. 
The translation is eminently read- 
able; and the publishers may an- 
ticipate a great demand for the 
book. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
PARLIAMENT.* 


Tuts work amply fulfils the object 
of its author in imparting life to 
the dry bones strewn in the way 
of the constitutional student, and in 
combining instruction with a cer- 
tain amount of amusement. Better 
still, it unites in a handy and popu- 
lar form the latest, fullest, and 
most accurate information, written 
In a lively and perspicuous style, 
and to be otherwise acquired only 


by consulting May and other bulky 
works, 


* KK ~ ° ™ 99 
~~ A Short History of Parliament,” by 
“ C. Skotrowr, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Uo. 1886. 
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The great cardinal defect of the 
book (which once repaired would 
double its value in the eyes of a 
student), is that it omits to give 
the authorities in the footnotes. 
No doubt this occurred from the 
laudable wish of Mr. Skottowe to 
avoid encumbering his pages with 
too much matter. We trust, how- 
ever, to see this omission supplied 
in a subsequent edition, and we 
have much pleasure in recommend- 
ing the present work to the favour- 
able notice of our readers. 


THE ROMANCE OF A 
MUMMY.* 


“Le RoMAN DE LA MoMIE” is by no 
means among the best of Gautier’s 
books. It is a tour de force, cleverly 
executed ; but its frail thread of 
subject and of interest is spun out 
to tenuity. The “unsaintly Chry- 
sostom,” at whose spell Cleopatra 
awoke for one exquisite night and 
Arria Marcella brightened again 
the fallen day of Pompeii, even he 
has failed—even he could not but 
fail—to breathe the breath of life 
into the immobile nostrils of Ta- 
hoser, the daughter of the high- 
priest Petamounoph, who died three 
thousand five hundred years ago! 
The book is absolutely lifeless, life- 
less as the mummy its heroine, cold, 
and motionless, and beautiful as 
that. Nothing touched by the pen 
of Gautier could fail to find some 
quality of beauty—the beauty at 
least of chiselled words and mosaics 
of coloured sound. Some of this 
quality—certainly not the whole— 
has been preserved in the transla- 
tion before us ; a translation good 
in the main, if not brilliant, fairly 
accurate,if notspecially sympathetic. 
Gautier’s mind was strangely fasci- 
nated by the “marble dream ” (as 
I think he has called it) of Egypt ; 
not only here, but in the quaint and 
brilliant little tale of “‘ Le Pied de 


*««The Romance of a. Mummy,’ 
Translated from the French of THko- 
PHILE GAUTIER by M. Youne.  Lon- 
don: J. & R, Maxwell. 1886. 
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Momie,” and a thousand times in 
scattered sentences he recurs to 
the idea of Egypt, always linked 
with the idea of eternity, that 
word so frequent and so musically 
mournful upon his lips. In at- 
tempting to recall the essentially 
dead to life he went beyond his 
skill, and it is impossible to be 
really satisfied with the tale as a 
whole. It is as if one of the 
mummies of our museums stepped 
out of its sarcophagus and at- 
tempted to walk, making only a 
few constrained and absurd steps 
before it relapsed into its momen- 
tarily broken sleep. The Prologue 
—the first seventy pages of the 
English translation—is, however, 
purely delightful, and worthy of 
the author of “ Arria Marcella.” 


A BOOK OF THE RUNNING 
BROOK: AND OF STILL 
WATERS.* 


Tus delicate and tastefully bound 
little volume from the pen of Lady 


*“ A Book of the Running Brook: 
and of Still Waters.” By Lapy CoLINn 
CAMPBELL. London: Sampson Low 
& Co, 1886, 


NOTICES. 





Colin Campbell, and composed jn 
a pleasant chatty style, comprises 
a series of articles which appeared 
originally in the columns of the 
Saturday Review during the winter 
of 1885-86, and are now collected 
together and published in their 
present convenient and handy 
form. The aim which Lady Camp. 
bell has in view is primarily to 
interest the public in the important 
question of our fish supply, and to 
this end she has collected together 
some exceedingly interesting facts 
respecting our common fish of the 
brooks and still waters, such ag 
the pike, carp, eels, etc., while 
she entertains us with pleasant 
sketches of their habitat, general 
modes of feeding, method of capture, 
with occasional anecdotes and cu- 
rious lore. To those, and they are 
many, who take an interest in fish 
culture Lady Campbell’s little book 
will be read both with pleasure and 
instruction, the dulce and utile being 
admirably combined. 





THE "BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the follewing List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher's nanie, the size and the price of each entry. 





Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 





A 2.—HISTORY. 
Philo-Judeeus, Fragments of, ed. J. R. Harris ; 12s. 6d., 4to, Camb. Press. 


A 5.—DEVOTIONAL. 
Biroat, M. J. Eucharistic Life of Christ, with Preface by Rev. Arthur Tooth ; 


6s., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
CLASS B._NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


B 1,—SYSTEMS. 
Legge, J. Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms; 10s, 6d., 4to, Clar. Press. 





CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 2.—LAW. 


Kent. Commentaries on American Law, abdgd, E. F, Thompson [Am.] ; 10s, 6d., 
8vo, Low. 
Turner, E. F, The Organisation of a Solicitor’s Office ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Waterlow. 


CLASS F.—_HISTORY. 





F 4—MODERN. 

— R. The English Parliament : its Transformations, etc. [tr.]; 10s, 6d., 8vo, 
revel. 

Lissagaray, History of the Commune [of 1871—tr.] ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Reeves & Turner. 
Skottowe, B.C. A Short History of the English Parliament; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, 

; _ Sonnenschein. 
Stubbs, Bp. W. Lect. on Study of Medixval and Modern History ; 10s. 6d., 8vo 
Clar, Press, : 


CLASS G.—_BIOGRAPHY. 


@ 1—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 
Steele, R, By Austin Dobson [En¢lis!: W.1thies Series] ; 28. 6d., er, 8vo, Longman, 
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CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
H I.—_GENERAL. 
Hinton, C. H. Scientific Romances ; 6s., cr, 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 


Wiedersheim, Dr. Elem. of Compar, Anat. of Vertebrates, ill. [tr.] ; 12s, 6d., 8yo 
Macmillan. 


H 9,—BOTANY. 
McAlpine, Prof. D. Life Histories of Plants, ill. ; 6s., 16mo, Sonnenschein, 
H 10,—MEDICINE. 


Bastian, Dr. H.C. Paralysis : Cerebral, Bulbar, and Spinal; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Lewis, 

Cameron, C. A. History of the Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin; 21s., 8yo, 
Balliére. 

Purdy, C. W. Bright’s Disease and Allied Affections of Kidney; 8s, 6d., cr, 8yo, 
Lewis. 

Pye, Dr. Walter. Elementary Bandaging, etc. ; 2s., 18mo, Triibner. 


CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 2.—ENGINEERING, MACHINERY, ETC. 
Winckler, Dr. Techno-chemical Receipt Book [tr.] ; 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Low, 
I 9.—FINE ARTS. 
Rowsttom, J. F. History of Music, Vol. II.; 18s., 8vo, Triibner, 
12.-SPORTS. 


Callwey, R. P. [ed]. Field and Covert Shooting ; Moor and Marsh Shooting, illJ 
[Badminton Lib. }; ea. 10s. 6d., 8vo, Longman, 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 


K 2,—HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 

Jevons, F. B, History of Greek Literature ; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo, C. Griffin, 
K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 

Peacock, M. North Lancashire Dialect; 2s., cr. 8vo, Bell. 
K 9.—FICTION. 


Crawford, F. M. Tales of a Lonely Parish; 6s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 

Ingelow, J. Don John: a Story; 6s, cr. 8vo, Low. 

Norris, W. E. My Friend Jim ; 2 v., 12s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 

Robinson, F. M. Disenchantment, an Every-day Story; 6s., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 

Westall, W. The Phantom City : a Volcanic Romance ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Cassell. 
K 11.—COLLECTED WORKS. 


Addison, J. The Works of, ed. G. W. Greene ; 6 v., 2ls., cr. 8vo, Routledge. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

Two per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
Halances, When not drawn below £100. 

Te Bank undertakes for its customers, free of ‘ x y 
the Bank undertakes for its customers, free of | TOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of | _ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- | with immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. | Gardening _Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FRE HOLD LAND Society, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- _THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
iculars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


wy THIS FAMOUS 


HOLLOWAY’ PILLS |Speeneemeleenenehteeeam 


Isa Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


The Birbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Brrxspgeck Buitpine Socrsry, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
































































SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


FANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘*‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children,”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is.the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., etc. 








wEITZER & Co. 






am Street, W.C, 


‘*The economy of Nature provides a remedy for every complaint.” 
For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, ask for 


VICEERS’ AN TILACTIC. 


In bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d,, of Chemists ; and for 1s. 3d., 3s., and 4s. 10d., by Parcels Post, from the 
~ Depot: 6, MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Stamps and P.0.0. payable to M. A. Vickers, Seething Lane. 
MONGST the numerous Testimonials given to the efficacy of Antilactic, Mr. Vickers holds one from a Gentle- 
man residing at Falkirk Parsonage, Scotland, who therein states that, when suffering from Rheumatism, 
“VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC” was the only remedy that gave him any relief, 
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Just Out ; a Pen on a New Principle. NO COMPLICATIONS. ‘ The Requirements of a Fountain Pen 


THE “ FLYING “neue DUTCHMAN ” PEN. 


6d., or 1s, per box, of all Stationers. Sample box by post, 1s, 1d. 
** Our Editor wrote 400 words with one dip.’’—Dewsbury Reporter. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, ?AT8NTEES (sranuisuen 1770), EDINBURGH. 


Penmakers to Her Majesty’s Government Offices. 
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NEw SHILLING FICTION. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


QUEER STORIES from “Truth.” By FALSE STEPS. By Dovetas Darron. 


Ir, GRENVILLE MurRAY. First Series “A brisk little story, lightly told.”—G@lobe. 
\freen cover), 


l His volume, the first of a forthcoming series of | NOT TOO FUNNY, JUST FUNNY 








‘ S, fro 2 the queer stories appearing week ly ENOUGH. Short Stories. By HOWARD 
a Truth,” contains thirteen of Mr, Gre nville | PAUL. 
; rays best stories, It will be followed rapidly | ** Not too long, just long enough.’’—Court Journal. 
€ SCCONG Se rues, 
=. Charming in their variety, there is not one that | THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By M. Moor- 
fails t excite the interest of the reader.’’—Bookseller. SOM. [ Shortly. 
Dy: Mr. Grenville Murray has a thousand imitators 


it no rival.” —Bat, READINGS FROM THE DANE. Short 
FORE ' — -~ * \ RDY- Norwegian Stories. Translated by J. FuL- 
WHWARNED! a a FORD VICARY, J.P. 


‘We had to read it through without stopping.”’ 


Ve ‘** Seriously deserving of praise.”’ 
< rthsh tie Adve rtiser, 


. Whitehall Review. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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PERRY & CO.”’S 


WATCHMAN’S TIME CONTROLLER 


(NEWMAN'S PATENT) 
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Ndi ArORCANe’ eemmamapemcganig 
Send for Circular to PERRY & CO. LIMITED, Sole Ageuts, 18, 19, & HCLBOKRN 
LONDON, E.C. 


In Nickel Case, 21s. Ladies’ Size, N 
Ladies’ Size, Silver, 35s. 
In Sterling Silver Cases, 30s. Gold Cases, £5 9S 
This Watch is the best and cheapest in th 
RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. Horizontal M 
well finished. Crystal Glass. Invaluabl 


Cricketing, ete., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


The Trade Supplie d. 


18,19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


wi» tod nx, Lloeall Watcon : ine Td. Tandon and Avila ‘ 
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PERRY & C0’S KEYLESS SPORTING WATCH 


PERRY & CO., LIMITED, STEEL PEN MAKERS, 
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